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Can April Beat March? 


The answer rests with our minister readers. 
We are asking them to make special efforts 
this month to secure three new subscriptions 
apiece to The Christian Century from among 
their parishioners or elsewhere. April is 
normally not a big month in our subscrip- 
tion department, but if our ministers join 
in this specific concerted effort, April will 
“fool” all the big months that have gone 
before. March beat February. February 
beat January. January beat December, 
and December set a new record in receipts 
for new subscriptions and renewals to The 
Christian Century. Suppose we all give 
April a helping hand in its ambition to 
“fool” its sister months! 
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o dollars ané 
a half a —. . e@ strictly 
advance. nisters, two dollars 
when paid in advance. Canad 
subscriptions, 50 cents additional ~ 
postage. Foreign, $1.00additional. 
In order that sub- 
ecribers may not be annoyed by 
failure to receive the paper, it is 
not discontinued at expiration of 





Change of addrese—iIn ordering 
change of address give the old as 
well as the new. 
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700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 

les tion Society is an or- 

Pu tion ganization through 

which churches of the 

Society Disciples of Christ 

seek to promote un- 

denominational and 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples orgnaieations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under whici the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion.  & 2 


The Disciples Publication Society 


constructive 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and _ unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * * « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 
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time im advance ( so If local check is sent, add ten 
ordered), but continued R.. {n- cents for exchange charged us by 
struction from the subscriber. If Chicago banks. 
discontinuance is desi prompt 
notice should be sent and all ar- | Entered as Second-Class Matter 
rearages paid. Feb. 28, 1902, at the Postoffice, Chi- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination, It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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“Speaking of The Christian Century—”’ 





























“IT do not know why I have not been 
taking the ‘Century,’ for I deem it one 
of the best edited religious periodicals 
in America. Especially to be com- 
mended is its spirit of ‘live and let live.’” 
—Geo. W. Buckner, Jr., Mokane, Mo. 


“T send my subscription money with 
pleasure. The ‘Century’ is always stim- 
ulating, well edited and finely balanced. 
May its growth continue.”—Walter S. 
Rounds, Taylorville, Il. 


“The ‘Century’ is improving every 
week. The editorial pages are always 
an inspiration. Dr. Willett’s articles on 
the Bible are first-class."—Galen L. 
Rose, Chico, Cal. 


“The ‘Century’ is thoroughly appre- 
ciated every week. I am glad you are 
getting increased support for it. It de- 
serves it."—Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, 


a 


“I am renewing because your paper 
grows in the number of splendid articles 
each week and also because your space 
is limited in the printing of ministerial 
gossip.”"—L. A. Crown, Genesee, Ida. 


“From an intellectual viewpoint, at 
least, the ‘Century’ is the peer of any 
orn among us, in my estimation.”— 


. D. Ward, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


“For mental and spiritual stimulus | 
count the ‘Century’ a weekly twelve- 
strike among all the periodicals which 
come into my hands.”—E. F. Daugherty, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


“In the interest of a greater liberty 
of thought than some are willing to con- 
cede, I bid the ‘Century’ Godspeed.”— 
J. F. Bickel, Danville, Il. 


“The ‘Century’ is good stuff. Great- 
est need is more of it."—A. W. Taylor, 
Columbia, Mo. 


“I like The Christian mee and be- 
a in its message.’ . McCreary, 
. Louis, Mo. 


“The Christian Century is the finest 
religious journal published in the coun- 
try. It is content with being a religious 
publication and does not strive to be- 
come a secular newspaper.”—L. H. Cary, 
for many years publisher of The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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An Adequate Church Program 


N visiting a thousand of the best churches 
First Church of Christ I of the brotherhood we have not found one 
that has an adequate program either for its 
L. N. D. WELLS, Pastor local work or for the Kingdom at large. A few 
have adequate buildings. A very few have 
well organized Bible schools. Many have able 
and Soveee —— +s Every = the 
q . 2 thousan s accomplishing some good; most 
Akron, Ohio, Maroh 27, 1917. of them much. But not one is applying its 
full strength to its admitted task in its own 
parish or to its scriptural obligation and 
twentieth century opportunity in the worid at 

large 





Dear Brother: 


In accordance with your wishes we secured « 
The best method which has yet been found 
otograph last Sunday of the morning offering. The for improving the _ situation is the Every 
Member Canvass. (Hundreds of congregations 
can repeat the testimony of Akron.) t was 
considered of such great importance that its 
introduction into every church was made one 


sture shows not only the baskets containing the offer- 


ng of March 25th but aleo a comparison of the empty en- of the three great aims of the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement. What would it profit to en- 
velopes of March 18, in my left hand, with the average large the work of God by $6,300,000 and then 


fail in its support? What advantage to enlist 

- an « ave? - us ¢ 2 t Every Member 1,000 new missionaries and then lack the means 

sab of envelopes previous to our firs ver for their permanent employment? 
e one year ago last December, in my right hand. 

In every church visited by the team a meet- 

During the year previous to the canvase the ing is held with the official board, to impart 

the net results of other churches’ experience 

and to offer suggestions for revolutionary bet- 


> ’ -“he c fant » ne-h ? ¢h 
: sber of contributors was less than one-half the terment. The object is not only to get the 
work of God done, but especially to save the 
stal number of last year, and the actual amount of cash people of God to the joy and power ordained 
. for them 


ived on pledges in 1916 showed an increase of 48% in 


current expense fund and 70% in the Missions and Men and Millions Movement 
222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vans od 
lence Fund. 


One hundred and eixty men made the first canvass 



















hundred men the second canvases. The average pledce 


; ar shows an increase of 25% in azount. 


Vhen the books were closed for ear 1916 
t and nine hundred of cur members had paid 
v3 full 
e chure that neglects to take the Every Merher 
aso ever ear is failing to perform its full duty in 
the lives and usefulness of its people. 


Cordially yours, 
fp or 
Caw lhg 


Financial Secretary. 
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A Christian’s Duty in War-Time 


WAR DOES NOT TAKE AWAY OUR OBLIGA- 
TION TO BE CHRISTIAN. 

The witness of Christian conscience has been par- 
ticularly strong against war in recent years. Now that 
we find ourselves involved in the greatest military strug- 
gle of Christian history, we ask ourselves in some per- 
plexity what our duty is. 

A man said the other day with regard to a personal 
altercation, “I would like to leave the church for thirty 
minutes and settle this thing in the old-fashioned way!” 
This was not a well-advised remark for a Christian to 
make. We shall be tempted in this war to put aside for 
a while our Christian idealism and revert to the more 
primitive attitudes of the war-time. This would mean 
that after the war the world would be poor morally and 
spiritually as well as financially. 

On the other hand, there will be those who will in- 
sist that a Christian’s duty in time of war is the same as 
in time of peace. Some will weaken the hand of the gov- 
ernment by ill-advised utterances which will be intended 
to help on the cause of peace, but which by reason of 
their disloyalty will make the pacifist cause ridiculous in 
the eyes of patriots. If during the coming days of strug- 
gle, we shall see the sacred cause of universal peace be- 
come identified with “copperheads” and cowards, who 
use so-called “conscientious objections” as a cover for 
their lack of courage, it will be a great misfortune to the 
world. War brings men duties. 

World peace cannot be practiced by one nation only. 
This involves a national suicide that defeats its own ends. 
America has not wanted war. We have deliberated while 
those who have become our allies have been fighting our 
battles. At last the most peace-loving President of Amer- 
ica’s history has been driven to declare for war. He 
is a Christian man. He has believed, as most of us be- 
lieve, that though war is a mighty evil, there are some 


evils even worse. 
x * 


A great temptation is now to be faced. It may seem 
to some that the dream of universal peace has been com- 
pletely discredited. It is our duty to hold to our hope of 
universal peace, even in the midst of war. Perhaps this 
war is one step nearer the goal of a permanent peace. 
With the democracies of the world ranged in alliance 
against the outstanding exponent of militarism, we may 
even now be taking the first step in the program of a 
League to Enforce Peace. This program implies that 
the whole world will join in punishing the aggressor, 
this disturber of the peace. We must continue to hope, 
however, that beyond the stage of development when we 
must maintain peace by an international police force, we 
shall at last realize a peace that rests entirely upon moral 
feeling. To have war take away from us this fine faith 
would be to suffer an irreparable loss. 

We shall be tempted in war-time to indulge in bitter 
and unreasonable hate. There are nicknames current in 








Europe now, such as “boche” and “hun.” We heard a 
man say only yesterday, “Germans are like Indians; the 
only good German is a dead German.” Such statements 
leave scars in our souls. The President has set us all 
a good example in discriminating between the German 
government and the German people. For the latter, he 
expresses his respect and good-will, especially to those 
who are living in our own country. Civilization is deeply 
in the debt of the German people; it has many a score 
against the present German government. 
x * 

The war-time involves great sacrifices. It is a deep 
plunge we are about to take. Yesterday men were stand- 
ing six deep around the box office of the theaters and 
around the agencies of the popular automobiles. Well- 
to-do people have had more money to spend than ever 
before in their history. From our greatest affluence, we 
shall drop quickly to economies such as we have never 
known, at least in this generation. Our government wiil 
call upon us to sacrifice. We shall be hedged in with 
restrictions of various kinds. In all the war-stricken 
countries, there are cheats who evade the rules that war 
makes necessary. It will be a shame for any Christian to 
refuse to give up comfort for the sake of the nation. 

War will make its demands for a more vigorous 
honesty. Already there are echoes of the horrible scan- 
dals that accompanied the outbreak of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. Dishonest citizens undertake to secure con- 
tracts at unreasonable prices and furnish inferior goods 
to their government. The church can contribute to our 
moral preparedness by preaching insistently the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of honesty and patriotic duty. 

When the habits of millions of our people are over- 
turned, there will be new moral hazards. Around the 
training camps will flock the harpies and the parasites of 
society. The church will have a new challenge to her 
missionary conscience. War has made moral wrecks of 
many men in the past. In Europe during this present 
war the Young Men’s Christian Association and other 
agencies have used the occasion as a time for aggressive 
evangelism, so that many men will come back from the 
trenches Christians for the first time. We shall need 
our strongest men for preachers. No poor, untrained mis- 
sioner can interpret Christ to the rugged young men who 
answer their country’s call. 

Is it not time to quicken our faith in God? Not in 
a millennarian sense, we declare that the end of the age is 
at hand. Our earth will go on, but we are about to 
enter a new epoch in human history. It is in hours of 
crisis and reconstruction that we seem to need God most. 
From this day forward we should go to our tasks with a 
new consciousness of the presence of God. We shall need 
religious faith to endure the loss of loved ones. Some of 
us go forward to our own untimely death. We are con- 
cerned that in the midst of these personal sacrifices, the 
will of God shall be done at last in our beloved America. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT DOES YOUR TOWN THINK OF THE 
DISCIPLES? 


HERE are many foolish and hurtful ideas abroad 
as to what the Disciples believe and teach. This 
misunderstanding of our essential ideas goes with our 
newness and is also partly the result of the improper pres- 
entation of our message by a certain type of public teacher. 


One of the good ways for you to help your town to 
think more fairly of the Disciples would be to make your 
best church paper accessible to the people. In the reading 
room of the library are to be found the leading journals 
of most of the great religious denominations. We have 
not always appreciated what an opportunity this is to 
bring our essential message to the public. 

You would not want to bring certain kinds of inter- 
pretation of Disciple teaching to your town. A reactionary 
journal in your library seen to be engaged in bitter per- 
sonal controversy would prove to be damaging. A journal 
that has no horizon beyond the confines of Disciple activity 
will not do. But the use of a weekly periodical which sets 
Disciple lite and thought in relationship to the whole 
Christian world is of great significance. 

Direct evangelism is highly necessary but we have all 
too often lost sight of the processes that must go on before 
direct evangelism can do its work. A community must 
be prepared for the preaching of a religious message. 
Prejudices are to be broken down and right ideas built up. 
In such a service we believe Tue CuristiAN CENTURY can 
be of real help. It should be placed in the libraries all 
over the country that it may aid in building up right 
opinion about our people 


A DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH 


|. are impatient with theory in religion, but it 
W not infrequently happens that we need definitions 
in order to proceed with practical tasks. This 
nowhere better illustrated than in the efforts that are 
being made in the direction of the Christian union. The 
various. brotherhoods seem to have a number of widely 
differing conceptions of the nature and constitution of 
the church 
The Catholic conception involves a fellowship with 
the Pope to make a group of Christians a church. Assum- 
ing some kind of authority to have been handed down 
by the apostles, with regard to which both history and 
revelation are silent, they say that only the consecrating 
of authority 


hands of those who are in this succession 
can confer membership in the church. 

Che believer in episcopacy says, “Where the bishop 
is, there is the church.” It requires the orders of the 
inistry to make a group of Christians into a church. 

[he various kinds of congregationalists say, “Where 
three Christians are, there is the church.” These view 
he church entirely from a local standpoint. There }s 
not a church; there are only churches. 


Calvinism gave still another definition of the church 
It distinguished between the church visible and the church 
invisible. Only the latter was composed of the elect and 
it included the dead as well as the living. 

Disciples have vacillated between Presbyterian and 
Congregational conceptions of the church. We are or- 


ganized locally in the Presbyterian way. We have dared 
to speak of the church and not always of the churches. 
Yet, in fact, we have provided no very adequate way 
to express the fellowship which is involved in speaking 
of the church. 

Because the church has been a growth through the 
centuries, each of these different ideas of the church 
has some support from a given section of church history. 
Is there, then, no fundamental thing belonging to the 
constitution of the church? Jesus said he would build 
the church. It grew up around the preaching of the 
gospel of the Living Christ. Do we not find the church 
by this mark, a faith in Jesus Christ? 


CHURCHES WILL HELP RED CROSS 


HE Red Cross organization performs a valuable serv- 

ice both in times of peace and war. With the un- 

certain state of our international relationships, it has 
been thought wise to increase greatly the membership of 
the Red Cross organization. The churches have been 
appealed to for a million new members of the Red Cross 
and the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council is making an active campaign in 
behalf of this interest. 

In many large cities there are now large units pre- 
paring for Red Cross first-aid work. The training given 
is of use to a woman all her life, so the movement finds 
justification no matter what our national needs may be. 

The membership of the Red Cross is very democratic 
and for a dollar a year one may be an annual member. 
The subscribing members pay two dollars a year and have 
the privilege of receiving the magazine of the organiza- 
tion. There are also memberships of various kinds pro- 
viding opportunity of helping in a larger way. 

The Red Cross movement is comparatively recent in 
the world’s history. A young doctor, wandering over a 
battlefield one day where men were dying by the hundreds 
for want of medical aid, conceived the formation of such 
a society. It has been recognized by the American gov- 
ernment as the only agency permitted on the battlefields 
in time of war. The organization is international in scope 
and the wounded men of an enemy country are given the 
same care as are men of the country to which the Red 
Cross worker may happen to belong. 

The Red Cross movement is a bright spot in the 
midst of the horrors of war. It is the most Christian 
thing to be found in the war-ridden countries. There 
should be no differences between the most extreme of the 
militarists and pacifists as to the advisability of co-operat- 
ing in this splendid humanitarian service. 


CRITICISING RADICALS 


T WILL be a happy day for religious scholarship 
when it will be possible for a man to state a hy- 
pothesis at variance with accepted views and have 

it criticized on its merits. The method that has pre- 
vailed too often in the past has been for the unfortunate 
scholar to have his views heralded to the world on the 
pages of a secular paper by a cub reporter who had 
but little knowledge of what the whole thing was about. 
It was in this way that men at the University of 
Chicago have come to be associated in the popular mind 
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with heresies that they have never dreamed of holding. 
In that school some measure of control is now exercised 
over student reporters and the scandals of previous 
years have somewhat abated. 

Only a little while ago we noted a criticism of 
such a scholar as Professor Benjamin W. Bacon of 
Yale University in one of our_national church weeklies. 
Because he stated a matter of fact, that the story of the 
Virgin Birth was not found in the Aramaic version of 
the gospel of Matthew, he must be damned in the same 
breath with another man who takes an admittedly ex- 
treme view in Old Testament criticism. Certainly Pro- 
fessor Bacon does not say that the omission of the 
Virgin Birth story from the document he mentions de- 
termines the question at issue. 

We should imagine that a surer basis for the con- 
servative view of the New Testament to rest upon 
would be the basis of evidence. With reference to many 
of the critical problems, we believe that the more con- 
servative positions may be maintained. If these dis- 
cussions are at all in place in religious weeklies, they 
should be treated in such a way and with such fairness 
as not to awaken more doubts than they relieve. More 
than one rather radical-minded young man in our fellow- 
ship first learned of the higher criticism in our con- 
servative papers and was prejudiced in its favor by the 
methods employed to meet it. 


THE “DRYS” SCORE MORE VICTORIES 


HILE the “wet” forces have succeeded in killing 

a bill which would submit the prohibition of 

the liquor traffic to a vote in Illinois, they have 
suffered some defeats that must be very disturbing. Two 
of their strongholds escaped from them on April 3. These 
were the state capitals of Illinois and Wisconsin. In the 
Illinois town over two hundred saloons are put out of 
business. When woman’s suffrage first came in Illinois 
the Springfield women voted wet, but this year they evi- 
dently exercise the feminine prerogative of changing their 
minds. The city has coal mines and is full of politicians 
at certain times of the year; these facts have made it a 
difficult place to reach. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, there was the motive of pro- 
viding a clean place for the young people of the state 
to attend school. The great university in that city has 
long been sensitive to the moral and religious environment 
of the students, and churches have been encouraged to 
improve their facilities for looking after the students. 
It was difficult for the churches to do their work when so 
much of it was being undone by the numerous saloons of 
the city. 

Once the dry movement was looked upon as a rural 
affair. It was supposed that a big city could not operate 
under prohibition. So many big cities are finding im- 
provement under the dry regime that the other kind will 
soon be hopelessly outclassed. 

The national victory for the great reform draws near. 
The church has been fighting this battle for a long time. 
When the victory comes, it will be a victory for Christian 
idealism and social vision. There are other battles to 
fight in behalf of the kingdom, so we feel the need of 
bringing this task to a finish that other great reforms 
may be undertaken. It requires now only the long pull, 
the strong pull together, to finish the task and give John 
Barleycorn his coup de grace. 
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CHICAGO AS A CENTER OF THOUGHT 


R. FRED B. SMITH told a group of ministers 
the other day that “Chicago is the most important 
religious center in America.” He was not think- 

ing of Chicago as typifying any brand of theology, for we 
have them all here, but was thinking of the influence the 
city exerts in setting models of thought and method in 
church life. 

It is deeply significant that the city is located at the 
very center of the thickly populated middle west, near the 
center of population of the United States. Its daily pa- 
pers go by rural delivery to farm houses and by city 
delivery to good-sized cities all over the Mississippi valley. 
Within its borders live poets and writers of repute. There 
is an art colony here. Two great universities draw ten 
thousand students to the city every year and scores of 
smaller professional and trades schools bring many more. 
How large a number of the educated people of the mid- 
dle west have gone to school in Chicago is generally 
known. The number will be far larger in another genera- 
tion; for our universities are to put into operations still 
larger programs for the expansion of their institutions. 

The location of Chicago makes it the most important 
single influence in the life of the Disciples of the future. 
Shall this great city as a thought center be the place 
where countless young people leave our movement and 
either go out of the religious life or else find other re- 
ligious fellowship? Will this city be a center from which 
non-Christian influences go, but from which the cause 
of Christ speaks but feebly? 

The policy of our home missionary society shows but 
little awareness of how vital this whole problem is to 
our people. They have been misled by certain reactionary 
influences to take a superficial view of the importance 
of this great city. In neglecting Chicago, they have 
forfeited the sympathy of hundreds of ministers who have 
been trained here and are now in good churches in other 
sections. They have failed to kindle the imagination of 
thousands of business men who come here every year. 
When will better counsels prevail in our Cincinnati office? 


AN ACT TO PROTECT UNFORTUNATE 
CHILDREN 


HERE has been introduced into the legislature of 

Illinois an act to give a better status to the child 

born out of wedlock. The law proposed is not 
so radical as that which was recently passed by Norway, 
but it is in many ways adapted to the conditions which 
prevail in this state. It is endorsed by the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Social Legislation of which Dr. James H. Tufts 
is president, and in which Miss Jane Addams serves on 
the board of trustees. 

The bill proceeds on the theory that every child should 
be given its chance and that it is not fair to punish a 
child for the sins of its parents. With this idea in view, 
the new law would provide for the child a legal status 
similar to that of an adopted child, and upon both parents 
would fall the obligation to provide for its support accord- 
ing to their means. 

It is proposed that the offensive word “bastard” shall 
be taken out of the law entirely, so that the child shall 
not be damned by a name. The child shall be allowed to 
inherit from its father unless it is specifically disinherited. 
The court may direct that the child be given its father’s 
or its mother’s name. Either the father or the mother 
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may have the custody of the child at the discretion of 
the court. The new law would provide funds for the 
mother to prosecute her case. At the same time provision 
is made to prevent the blackmailing that goes on under the 
present law 
[he first reaction of an uninformed person to this 
legislation may be to say that any tampering with the 
laws dealing with such cases will lower the stand- 
morality. Probably the contrary is true. When 
the young man faces the certainty that he must bear his 
hare of the burden of parenthood, he will probably be less 
int in his attitude than now 
\t any rate, there is no justice in putting a stigma 
in innocent child. One is compelled to admit the 
ustice of a law which will confer upon every child born 


’ 


» the world an honorable status 
THE MESSAGE OF TAGORE TO THE WEST 


Lil. current issues of the magazines contain numerous 
irticles of Rabindranath Tagore, the famous master 


of India, who has given us “Sadhana” and numerous 


hooks. The Hindu sage has departed for his own 
country after delivering a number of lectures for the bene- 


educational institutions with which he is con- 


message to us Was pically eastern. He has 
ed upon us the supremacy of spiritual things. Not 
ind butter, but soul is the supreme problem of life. 


come to us to argue about God for he cannot 

think of his world without God 

ic way in which Tagore is not an easterner 

but a westerner and that is in his social interests. He 
intelligent appreciation of the inner significance of 


man movement. Some of his poems are full of 


den ic spirit. That the truth-teller is the true 

Brahma the doctrine of one of these. This is, of 

nost revolutionary doctrine among his com- 
att 

gore has been brutally frank with us about the 

lure of our boasted western civilization. Our science, 

ilth, our unrest are all equally delusive in his eyes. 

ir especially proves to him that our western life is 

of the very thing which gives the east its 

ur famous guest has not always seen the inner 

f our western life or appreciated its aspirations 


but his preachments to us at this time have 

vholesome doctrine. Few of us would want 
| the way with him, but his influence in our lives 
nde and be pov erful for good 


LABOR AND BOOZE 


(OW RIESS has been made in labor circles in breaking 
Pi nnection between the liquor business and or- 
ganized labor Che unions do not now so commonly 

eet in saloons. In many cases organized labor has 


frowned on the business 


licated, however, by the fact that 


i ik ituation 1s Com] 
e brewery workers are a part of organized labor and 
hey are demanding the loyal support of the other trades 
rt of union ethics 
has been a persistent effort on the part of the 
interests to imdoctrinate labor with the idea of 
ling disaster in case prohibition becomes truly effect- 
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ive. Pictures are drawn of the men in the liquor trades 
going over to other trades and flooding the labor market. 

For the purpose of combatting this iniquitous ten- 
dency, the Rev. Charles Stelzle is going to insert in the 
various trades union papers display advertising which will 
set forth the facts about the relation of the saloon to labor. 
This advertising will show how small a percentage of 
the money received for liquor goes into labor, and how 
large a percentage is profits for brewery magnates. 

The advertising will also indicate the troubles which 
have come to European countries, in their attempts to 
organize national defense effectively, on account of liquor. 
Lloyd George has said: “We are fighting Germany, Aus- 
tria and Drink; and, so far as I can see, the greatest of 
the three deadly foes is Drink.”” Preparedness in America 
must first take the form of removing the causes of low- 
ered manhood. 

This movement in labor circles is only another of the 
evidences that the nation is rising against its ancient enemy. 
It is hard for even the liquor men to be optimistic in the 
face of the new enemies to their business that spring up 
every day. The country is sounding forth continually 
the slogan, “The saloon must go.” 


THE SPRING GARDEN 


HERE is something primitive even in the city dweller 

which calls him back to the soil in the spring of the 

year. It is a long time since man began to control 
nature’s processes instead of simply taking the food that 
came to him. For many thousands of years the mothers 
of the race cultivated the garden, until the men, dis- 
appointed in the chase, enlarged the gardens into fields. ~ 

Many cities this year have encouraged a definite 
revival of the gardening habit for economic reasons. The 
shortage of food supply makes necessary more widely 
extended farming operations. The schools have provided 
garden plots for the sake of their educational influence in 
the lives of the children. In some communities the 
churches are being asked to help further the movement 
back to the soil. 

A garden does a good deal more than provide food. 
It is for this reason that the new movement is sure to 
meet with success. Tolstoi believed that the working day 
should be divided into three parts, one-third of the time 
to be given to the fise of the large muscles. Although 
many of us would not be willing to carry this physical 
burden—for our conceptions of democracy in industry are 
not those of Tolstoi—yet most of us would be far better 
off physically if we should work out of doors under the 
open sky and in the fresh environment of green things. 

The garden, too, is full of scientific interest. The 
city dweller has a fatuous idea that anybody can farm. 
His bungling efforts to make a tomato vine bear fruit soon 
convinces him that there is a kind of knowledge necessary 
to successful agriculture as well as to successful book- 
keeping and similar pursuits. 


“WHY I AM A DISCIPLE” 


had not arrived when THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

press day arrived. Mr. Morrison is in the distant 
South, and between his many preaching engagements 
and a possible miscalculation of the mails, it is not 
difficult to account for our failure to receive his manu- 
script.—Orrice Epitor 


FE DITOR MORRISON'S third article on this theme 
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The Inspiration of the Bible 


Fourteenth Article of the Series on the Bible 


By Herbert L. Willett 


N the Jahvist narrative of creation there is the state- 

ment that the Lord formed man out of the dust of 

the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, so that he became a living soul. It is this im- 
pressive figure of speech which has become familiar in 
the effort to characterize men or writings, works of genius 
or products of art, which make unusual appeal to the 
race. There seems no better method of describing them 
than to say that they are inspired. And the picture which 
forms in the mind is that of a divine inbreathing, which 
conveys to some an unique quality of excellence, urgency or 
power. 

The word as applied to the Scriptures, or at least 
to certain parts of them, has a warrant in the books 
themselves. And yet it is so variously employed that it 
lacks clearness in popular thinking, and connotes many 
different things to different people. When one speaks 
of the inspiration of Dante or Shakespeare, of Raphael 
or Fra Angelico, of Handel or Beethoven, the meaning 
is obvious. It is the unusual gifts of the men, or the 
significant nature of their literary or artistic creations 
which is suggested by the term. But when the inspiration 
of the Bible is the subject of reflection, it is less easy 
to propose a definition that will abide the test. Perhaps 
it is a misfortune that the same word should have been 
employed to describe qualities so diverse. Certainly no 
description that serves to set forth the unique elements of 
poetry, drama, sculpture, painting or architecture is quite 
adequate to characterize the qualities in virtue of which 
the Bible is called inspired. 

Reference has been made more than once in this 
series of studies to the fact that most of the holy books 
of the various faiths claim some sort of inspiration and 
authority. This is true of the Vedic Hymns, the Laws of 
Hammurabi, the Avesta, the Pitikas, the Granth and the 
Koran. In each of the great religions there has been 
in the thought of the worshipers the conviction that the 
literature produced in the atmosphere of the deity or 
leader they revere is divine. Nor should there be any 
doubt of this fact on the part of any discerning and 
reverent soul. God speaks to man by divers portions and 
in various ways, through many teachers and in many 
writings. None of the sacred books that have lifted any 
part of the race to new altitudes of thinking and conduct 
has lacked something of the Spirit of God. But such 
phrases as one may with complete assurance apply to 
these literatures fall short of a proper and satisfying 
characterization of the Bible. 


ARGUMENTS FOR INSPIRATION 


What is meant, then, by this term as it is used of the 
Old Testament and the New? And what are the argu- 
ments advanced to assert and defend the claim? In the 
attempt to answer these questions it is necessary to pre- 
sent the arguments before attempting the definition. 

The most common reasons presented for the inspira- 
tion of the Bible are the following: 


1. We of the Christian nations have inherited our 
belief in its inspiration. Our ancestors have accepted this 


view without questioning, and to us it has come with 
the sanction of their lives. 

2. The church has through all its history affirmed 
the inspired character of the Scriptures. To those who 
accept the authority of the church, of whatever order, 
this is a sufficient guarantee. 

3. The Bible claims its own inspiration. The words 
of II Timothy 3:16 are classic: “Every Scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness.” 
In the closing book of the New Testament are found these 
solemn words: “I testify unto every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this book: If any man 
shall add unto them, God shall add unto him the plagues 
which are written in this book. And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part from the tree of life, and out of 
the holy city.” (Rev. 22:18, 19). 

4. There is a certain self-attesting quality in the 
books themselves. When the Bible, rightly understood, 
makes its appeal to mind and heart, it requires no further 
validation. Its message comes with a sense of urgency 
possessed by no other literature known to the race. 


These are the most important arguments presented 
in defense of the doctrine of inspiration. There are others 
that might be mentioned, but they are all in some man- 
ner related to these or included in them. Perhaps they 
should be scrutinized somewhat to determine if possible 
whether they are really valid. Probably they will make 
differing appeals to different minds. 


THEIR STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


The argument from the faith of our fathers has the 
right to most serious consideration. It is a truth past all 
doubting that much of the heroism, steadfastness and 
virtue of the Christian generations behind us was due 
to the faith the fathers had in the Bible and its inspira- 
tion as the Word of God. Lacking that confidence, life 
would have seemed little worth to them. Our age has 
learned to revise many of their opinions and discredit 
many of their beliefs. The world in which we live is a 
wider, freer world. Many of the little systems of the 
past—political, social, religious—have had their day and 
ceased to be. But there was something majestic and en- 
during about the Christian faith and character of those 
grand men of the past that we may well covet. Is this not 
sufficient to validate their view of the Scriptures? Some 
will think it is, but in the changing order of our time 
a more certain ground is needed. Men must have better 
grounds of assurance than the faith of other men, even 
such men as we have known and revered. 

Still less satisfactory is the argument from church 
authority. To the Roman Catholic or the adherent of 
the Greek Orthodox Church it might be sufficient. Even 
to a Protestant it is not without deep significance that 
the religious body to which he belongs has through the 
years maintained a stout and unwavering faith in the in- 
spiration of the Bible. But it must not be forgotten that 
the Roman Church which made the first formal and offi- 
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cial declaration of the inspired and canonical nature of 
the Scriptures was the very organization that did most 
to keep the Bible out of the hands of the people. After 
due allowance has been made for Protestant overstate- 
ment on this theme, it must be conceded that the Roman 
Church has never been favorable to popular use of the 
Bible, and that it is only today repairing the mistake it 
made in other centuries, by giving a version of the Scrip- 
tures to its people. Why should the book have been so 
long withheld if it was inspired of God? 

At first glance the argument from the statements of 
the Bible itself seems convincing. What more could one 
wish than the reference of an apostolic writer, whether 
Paul or another, to “all Scriptures given by inspiration of 
God"? But a moment's study of the text shows that the 
writer could have had in mind at best only the Old Testa- 
ment, the only Scriptures the early Christians knew ; un- 
less, as seems not improbable, the term as used in his 
day included also the apocryphal books. And as to the 
strong words of the writer of Revelation, no one would 
assert that they refer to more than that single document ; 
for in his day there could have been no collection of New 
Testament books. So far therefore as validation for the 
Bible is to be sought in its own words, the argument lacks 
the essential element of application to the books in which 
the unique quality of inspiration is most in evidence— 
the great messages of the New Testament. Moreover, if 
the inspiration of a work is to rest upon its claims for 
itself, then the Koran should far outrank the Bible. It 
is apparent that elsewhere must one look for the real 
grounds of certainty. 

The last of the arguments above named goes much 
further toward an adequate statement than any of the 
others. It may seem at first that it is the least definite 
of the four reasons urged. Probably this is true. Cer- 
tain it is that the inspiration of the Bible eludes exact 
lefinition precisely because it differs from any quality 
that bears that name in any other literature or product of 
human genius. But it is not without reason that one may 
urge the force of the appeal which the Scriptures make 
on their own behalf to those who give them the attention 
which they demand. They make real and urgent claim 
to reverence and obedience. They bring near to the human 
oul the sanctions of the divine life and the realities of 
spiritual experience. They are self-attesting, because their 
demonstration of their uniqueness is more convincing than 
any arguments the theologian can frame in their behalf. 


WHAT WE SHOULD LIKE 


If it were left to human choice to prescribe the char- 
acter of a book that should serve as the supreme reli- 
gious literature of the race, the fullest embodiment in 
literary form of the divine ideal, what would such a 
book be, and what would it be proper to expect of it? 
At first thought it seems very easy to prescribe its quali- 
ties. For example, it should be written by the hand of 
God, or by some group of men particularly prepared for 
their task by divine selection and supernatural endow- 
ments. The book thus produced should be a clear and 
unvarying statment of the divine mind, with no sugges- 
tion of mistake in matters of fact, forms of conduct, or 
forms of expression. Further than this, its transmission 
to the present time, both in copy and translation, should 
be faithful and inerrent, for there would be little value 
in an originally perfect document that was spoiled in 
the process of delivery to the world of today. Such, one 
would suppose, would be the nature of a satisfactory 
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Bible, to which one might with assurance attach the title 
of the Word of God. 

Yet nothing is clearer than the fact that we have no 
such book as that. Furthermore, no such book has ever 
been known. The claims the Jews made for the five 
books of Moses amounted almost to that, and the same 
is true of the Mohammedan assertions regarding the 
Koran, and of certain other religious groups in behalf 
of their particular scriptures. But no such claim can be 
maintained for a moment in the presence of the obvious 
facts. The Bible makes no demand to be considered a 
superhuman, oracular volume. It possesses the charac- 
teristics of its various writers. Each.speaks in his own 
manner. It would be impossible to attribute a sermon of 
Isaiah’s to Jeremiah, or a Pauline epistle to Luke. 

This is one of the chief reasons why the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration has been discarded as incapable of proof 
and incompatible with the evident facts. If the divine 
mind dictated to the writers of the Scriptures the sub- 
stance and form of the writings, there could not be the 
individuality that characterizes these documents. There 
is a striking unity of purpose disclosed in these books, 
but their style, vocabulary and point of view are as vari- 
ous as their names. Each speaks out of his own experi- 
ence, and uses his own particular equipment of knowledge 
and skill. Whatever definition of inspiration is constructed 
must include these facts. 

Nor were the writers of the Bible safeguarded super- 
naturally or in any other manner from the usual historical 
and scientific errors to which the men of their age were 
liable. The Bible is not a text-book on either of these 
subjects. They spoke of events of the past as they under- 
stood them. They referred to the facts of nature as they 
were known in their day. But the themes with which they 
were concerned were not in these regions. They used 
them merely as illustrations of God’s purposes for the race, 
and the truth they were interested to affirm was of vastly 
greater import than any illustration by which they sought 
to enforce it. 

In the opening chapters of the Book of Genesis there 
are two separate and varying narratives of creation. They 
do not agree with each other, nor do either of them agree 
with what scientists would now regard as a satisfactory 
description of the origin of things. Yet both teach the 
truth that at the beginning, whenever and whatever it 
was, God was the Creator, and man was the climax of 
the process. The men who put these two varying ac- 
counts into the same book were not unaware of their 
differences, but they found in them moral and religious 
values which made their divergences negligible. The Old 
Testament and the New exhibit many such phenomena. 
Whatever doctrine of inspiration be framed, it must be 
hospitable to facts like these. 

The Bible is not a book whose ethical teachings are 
all of the same type or value. It discloses the depths to 
which human nature can at times descend, and out of 
which it must be lifted. The moral levels of each genera- 
tion, as set down in the Old Testament, were subject to 
the criticism and correction of a later age. A law is not 
final, a custom is not praiseworthy, merely because it is 
found in the Bible. It may be cited for correction, or as 
an illustration of crude and discarded usage. Such facts 
must be included in the definition of inspiration. 

The Bible is not a book whose main purpose is the 
chronicling either of miracle or fulfilled prediction. Miracle 
there is, and prophecy of a majestic and compelling sort. 
But these are not the fundamental elements of the book. 
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In fact every miracle and every prophecy could be elimi- 
nated from the Scripture, and its supreme values would 
not be disturbed. Something would be lost, it is true, and 
we prefer the books as they are, when rightly interpreted. 
But their purpose lies on higher levels than these phases, 
however interesting they may be. And any definition of 
inspiration we may adopt must meet this test. 


QUALITIES OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible disclosed certain features in virtue of which 
we have a right to call it inspired. It is a collection of 
books produced by men living in the current of the great- 
est religious movement known to history. It was a move- 
ment with small beginnings, but with gradually expanding 
force. It began in the tribal experiences of a small group 
of people living in “the least of all lands,” and culmi- 
nated in the supreme Life of the ages, and the most vital 
and pervasive religious institution ever known. 

The Bible is a competent record of that movement, 
and it presents graphic and convincing portraits of some 
of those forceful personages who contributed to the 
unique religious education thus organized. In the lives 
of those men and in the history which they helped to 
make, God was present as in no other experiences of the 
past. That was the singular quality in Israel's life. It 
was no wilful and capricious selection of a favored race. 
lt was the employment of the best available instrument 
for a great purpose. And that purpose manifests itself 
in the documents which record that experience, and this 
juality in the documents, for want of a better term, we 
name inspiration. 

The Bible is the collection of books in which more 
evidently than in any other literature there is discovered 
the profoundest truths of religion. There are pictured 
the lives of men like Abraham and Moses, who made sure 
of the reality of God; men like Amos and Isaiah who 
discovered and declared God’s world-ruling sovereignty ; 
men who like Hosea and Jeremiah penetrated the secret 
of the love of God even for the most unworthy ; and One 
there was who knew the possibility and preciousness of 
communion with God, and set the world in the way to a 
transfiguration of life by the discovery. 
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In this book are found the personalities most worthy 
of reverence. In loyalty to ideals, in the possession of 
broadening faith and deeper insight, in the appreciation 
of the supreme religious values, such men as Samuel, 
David, Micah, Ezekiel, John the Baptist, Paul and Peter 
take rank as the pioneers in the vanguard of the world’s 
progress toward the life of the spirit. 

The Bible reveals to us, in glowing hope and partial 
realization, that kingdom of God, that community of re- 
deemed souls and redemptive forces, of which Jesus was 
always speaking. By its help we are able to find our way 
to God. By its direction we discern his will for us as the 
most worthful program of life. By the suggestions it 
offers and the sources of power it reveals we discover that 
we can actually do his will, and fulfill his purposes. By 
the study of this book redemption, atonement, the life of 
trust, the glory of rewarding service, and the certainty of 
the life eternal are brought within the circle of personal 
possession. Such values as these are not to be found 
in like degree in any other literature. And the quality 
of exhibiting them in such telling manner we may call 
inspiration. 

When the demand is made for a more definite and 
compact description of this strange quality, one has to 
respond that it is not to be compressed into any neat and 
convenient form. It would be easy to define the sort of 
inspiration the Jewish rabbis affirmed of their torah, but 
that is too formal and mechanical to satisfy. It would 
be equally simple a process to apply the usual categories 
of literary and artistic passion to the books before us. 
But this is too pale a figure to meet the need. The most 
competent statement that can be made is that the inspira- 
tion of the Bible is the total spirit and power it reveals. 
In the last issue one means by its inspiration exactly those 
marks of uniqueness and urgency which it exhibits, and 
which make it incomparably greater than any other book 
in the world. 

The wonder is that the Bible shares with other books 
so many of their marks of human workmanship and limi- 
tation, and yet possesses a spirit that sets it in a place 
apart from all the rest. It is this which baffles definition, 
and yet is so unescapable a quality of the Scripture. The 
proof that the book is inspired is its power to inspire. 


These articles by Dr. Willett, including those of the series yet to appear in subsequent 
issues of The Christian Century, were primarily conceived by the author as chapters in a volume 
entitled “Our Biste.” The book is now being prepared for the press and will be published in 
May, 1917. Orders may be sent at any time. Price $1.35—Tue CuristiAn Century Press 


To Love, at Last, the Victory 


His countenance and vestments evermore 
Glowed with a light that never shone before, 
Saving from him who saw God face to face. 
And men, anear him for a little space, 
Were sorely vexed at the unwonted light. 
Those whom the light did blind rose angrily ; 
They bore his body to a mountain height 
And nailed it to a tree; then went their way ; 
And he resisted not nor said them nay, 


Because that he had seen God face to face. 
* » = 


I free was a man who saw God face to face, 


There was a man who saw Life face to face, 
And ever as he walked from day to day, 
The deathless mystery of being lay 

Plain as the path he trod in loneliness ; 





And each deep-hid inscription could he trace; 
How men have fought and loved and fought again ; 
How in lone darkness souls cried out for pain; 

How each green foot of sod from sea to sea 

Was red with blood of men slain wantonly; 

How tears of pity warm as summer rain 

Again and ever washed the stains away, 

Leaving to Love, at last, the victory. 
Above the strife and hate and fever pain, 
The squalid talk and walk of sordid men, 
He saw the vision changeless as the stars 
That shone through temple gates or prison bars, 
Or to the body nailed upon the tree, 

Through each mean action of the life that is, 

The marvel of the Life that yet shall be. 

—Davip STARR JORDAN. 
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The Eternal Sacrifice 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


UCH words as these are enough 
S to strike one dumb. Set amid 

the strange and solemn visions of 
the Apocalypse, in which unutterable 
things are unfolded, they cast over me 
the hush of a great awe. They seem, 
indeed, to sum up, not only the whole 
of the Bible, but the whole of life it 
self, if not the history of the universe 
so far as we cafi know it. No other 
ingle line drops a plummet of light so 
far down into that “old dark backward 
and abysm of time,” revealing the 
meaning of the world and the red law 
of life through death that runs 
through all things. It gives a hint, if 
nothing more, of an awful urge, a 
deep Divine necessity which makes the 
life of God an eternal sacrifice—that 
srofound and ineffable truth of which 
the cross is the symbol. 


rHE DEEPEST TRUTH OF LIFI 


Let us walk reverently, for we are 
in the midst of a mystery no mortal 
may fathom, but of which man has 

ymmehow been dimly aware from the 

rst. When man climbed up out of 

the primeval night, he had a cross in 
his hand. Where he got it, what he 
meant by it, he did not know Nor 
lo we, save as we may divine that he 
grasped, at the bidding ot instinct, the 
deepest truth of life. At any rate, 
the cross is the oldest emblem of hu 
manity, as it is the most universal 
Older than Christianity, it is coeval 
with the beginning of history, and has 
its roots in pre-historic times 

lustin Martyr pointed out that the 
ign of the cross is stamped on all 
nature, and forms a part of man him- 
self—as if nature were trying to tell 
us her deepest secret and ours. Origen 
taught that the true posture of prayer 
is to stand with outstretched arms 
which is the form of the cross. This 
ve know: the cross has its roots in 
the deep heart of life, and the cross 
of Christ is no isolated fact but a part 
of a vast, unending sacrifice 


VICARIOUS SUFFERING 


[hose who inveigh against the law 
of vicarious suffering as unjust seem 
not to see that it is the one redeem- 
ng and revealing force in the world. 
Suppose this law were removed, what 
then? Then, to be sure, great souls 
vould not be “toiling up new Cal- 
varies ever with the cross that turns 
not back.” Then the mother-heart 
would no longer ache for a wayward 
boy, nor every night exhaust itself to 
leep in the weariness of grief. Then 
the old father would not go to the 
house-top at eventide, with white hair 
ind tottering steps, to catch the first 


“The Lamb slain from the foundation 
| of the world.” Rev. 13:8 


glimpse of the returning prodigal. No 
sister like Charlotte Bronte would 
weep her eyes sore over a drunken 
brother, nor would a patriot like Lin- 
coln feel his heart ache for the evil 
and woe of his country. They would 
be happier, no doubt, if hard and un- 
feeling hearts can be happy, but some- 
thing high and fine would fade from 
the earth. 

Better is it to have a humanity in- 
terwoven by silken ties, the hurt of 
one bringing injury to all, than a 
humanity made up of detached souls 
each working out its unhelped and 
lonely destiny; each an island in an 
“unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 


“THE RED LAW” 


leremy Tayler pointed out, in 4 
golden passage, how this red law runs 
all through the Bible from end to end, 
like the scarlet thread in the ropes 
and cables of the British navy. The 
tragedy of the cross of Christ, he said, 
so far from being a single and sudden 
event, is really the key to the whole 
record of revelation, the clue to its 
unity, its passion, and its purpose ; the 
motif of its marching music. 

He was slain in Abel, went out of 
his own country with Abraham, was 
betrayed with Joseph, onalaeal with 
Moses in the wilderness, and was cast 
into the dungeon with Jeremiah: as, 
later, He was stoned in Stephen, burnt 
in Polycarp, and frozen in the lake 
where stood the forty martyrs of Cap- 
padocia. He is in the Psalms like a 
haunting undertone; He walks the 
dreamy ways of prophecy, a suffering 
servant in the vision of Isaiah, a love 
vearning to forgive in Hosea; He 
stands in the fiery furnace with those 
who dare death for the faith. The 
sacrament of His cross, said St. 
Hilary, is not accomplished but by 
suffering all the sorrows of humanity. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 


When we open the New Testament 
there lies the dark shadow of the cross 
falling over His youth, and following 
His foot-steps through those swift and 
gentle years—like a Divine destiny. 
All His days were ordered with ref- 
erence to it. Ever, 

“A vision rose before His eyes, 

The cross, the waiting tomb, 

The people’s rage, the darkened skies, 

His unavoided doom”; 


and He turned neither to the right 
nor to the left till His hour had come. 


One of the noblest sermons in our lan- 
guage is that by Alexander MacLaren, 
the Lord Tennyson of our pulpit, en- 
titled “Christ Hastening to the Cross.” 
Its majestic lines move to the rhythm 
of the same high fatalism by which, 
at last, He was “a nerve o’er which 
do creep the else unfelt oppressions of 
the earth,”—the “desperate tides of 
the whole great world’s anguish forced 
through the channels of a single 
heart.” Ages of sorrowful and pro- 
phetic history found focus in the scene 
of the cross, as in the drama of “The 
Terrible Meek,” the centurion said to 
the mother in her anguish: 


“T tell you, Woman, this dead Son of 
yours, disfigured, shamed, spat upon, has 
built a kingdom this day that can never 
die. The living glory of Him rules it. 
The earth is His and He made it. He 
and His brothers have been molding and 
making it through the long ages; they 
are the only ones who ever did really 
possess it; not the proud; not the idle; 
not the vaunting empires of the world. 
Something has happened this day to 
shake all our kingdoms of blood and 
fear to the dust. The earth is His, the 
earth is theirs, and they made it. The 
meek, the terrible meek, the fierce ag- 
onizing meek, are about to enter into 
their inheritance.” 


LIFE FED BY DEATH IN NATURE 


As in the Bible, sc through the 
book of nature whose leaves are 
spread out before us in earth and sea 
and sky, there runs the same crimson 
law of sacrifice. Evermore, in nature, 
life is fed by death. At first this fact 
may fill us with horror, as it did Ten- 
nyson, who saw all nature red with 
tooth and claw, bound by a scarlet 
law. But the deeper insight of St. 
Paul read the age-long tragedy of the 
natural order in the light of the cross, 
and found its meaning as sacrificial 
Read in that light, the pain of nature, 
its struggle, its groan and travail cries, 
became a revelation of “the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world,” and prophetic of the final re- 
demption of nature itself. 

History, in the great conception of 
it, falls under the same sacrificial law, 
finding its epitome in the Cross of 
Christ. Blurred with blood, blistered 
with tears, its records tell how, in 
every era, the purest and loftiest souls 
have died for their fellow men, for 
the truth, for a future they could not 
see. 

TRUTH EVER CALLED TO JUDGMENT 


In every age, in every land, the truth 
has been called to judgment, as in the 
days of Pilate, and with a like verdict, 
as if doomed always to submit to the 
same crucifixion and show itself divine 
by the same power. 
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“Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of scl enecitiah, 

Where Love its arms has opened wide, 
And man for man has calmly died, 

We see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
And in all lands beneath the sun, 

The heart affrmeth Love is one. 

Up from undated time they come, 

The martyr-souls of heathendom, 

And to His Cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 

Truly, it is a fellowship suffering, 
in which all the world has a share 
whether it will or no. Today, as in 
all the dark past, the war among the 
peoples is the conflict of the very 
forces which met and grappled at the 
Cross. Surely this dying of the brav- 
est and most chivalrous, so pitiful on 
many a far-flung field, is linked with 
the dying of the Lamb, and these days 
of pain, of loss, of bitter sorrow are 
days prophetic of a world redeemed. 


“And all through life I see a Cross 
Where sons of men yield up their breath. 
There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death.” 


AN ETERNAL MYSTERY 


Why it should be so it is not given 
us to know. What it is in the heart 
of God that makes sacrifice an eternal 
necessity, if not an everlasting joy, is 
beyond our ken—unless we have a 
hint of it in the wild joy that is ours 
when we give ourselves unto the utter- 
most, and reck not the cost. Life 
reaches its summit in such a crowned 
and glorious hour, and he who makes 
the adventure knows a secret no words 
may tell. 

Who can measure the meaning of 
the words, “Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things?” They make 
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my heart stand still. Here is a sense 
of obligation of a kind we neither 
know nor can hardly imagine, a one- 
ness with His fellows which felt their 
wrong as His own, a kinship and sym- 
pathy that outruns our slow heart. 
Socrates died with a wistful wonder, 
and a sober jest on his lips. Jesus 
went to His Cross, as a Lamb to the 
slaughter, “smitten of God and af- 
flicted,” and we wear the emblem of 
His shame as a jewel on our hearts. 
And somehow, we know not how, 
there was a fathomless joy in His sor- 
row, and a power in His death which 
touches us to this day, subduing our 
minds, softening our hearts, and sav- 
ing us from the sin that defiles. It is 
a revealed mystery, not a mystery re- 
vealed! 
THERE IS NO ESCAPE 


Think not to say in your hearts that 
the Cross is a thing far off and long 
ago. Soon or late every man, every 
woman, comes face to face with it. 
There is no escape. Our sin, or the 
sin of another, will nail us to it. Life 
is not all sad and sombre, not all pain 
and strife and perplexity. There are 
years of unbroken peace, days of joy 
and gain, hours altogether lovely and 
dross-drained. God be thanked that it 
is so. Yet it has its other side when 
its pattern is torn and the stitches all 
awry. Death visits us, leaving our 
hearts aching and our arms empty. 
Disaster falls upon us, blighting our 
joy, crushing our hopes. Disease 
seizes us, or some one we love, work- 
ing its hideous will with no hand to 
stay it. In some form or another we 
find ourselves at the Cross. 


What then? How shall we meet it 
and bear it? He who wrote these 
words had found the way: 

“The listening soul makes Sinai _ still, 

Wherever we may be, 


And in the vow, Thy will be done, 
Lies all Gethsemane.” 


THE CROSS THAT LIFTS 


There was never a truer word. Un- 
til you make that hard vow there is 
no peace, no rest of heart, no clear 
and sure insight, no prevailing prayer. 
It is not the making of ‘that vow, but 
the failure to make it, that breaks the 
heart—or, worse still, hardens it. If 
we turn away from our cross, it is to 
wander in a night that has no star, a 
maze that has no plan. Face it and 
you find, not the worst, but the best 
truth life has to reveal. What hap- 
pens, if we may judge by the testi- 
mony of those who have dared, is that 
instead of bearing the Cross, it bears 
us, lifts us up, saves from the self- 
will that is hell and the fear that is 
weakness. 

Matheson had his cross of blindness. 
It was bitter, sad, and hard to bear. 
He tried to flee from it, but it fol- 
lowed where he went. He flung faith 
to the winds, as many a man has done, 
but that did not end it. At last, weary 
of heart, he bowed low to bear his 
cross, and found that Love that will 
not let us go, the Light that follow- 
eth all our way, and the Joy that 
seekest us through pain. It was thus 
that he wrote: 


“O Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee, 

I lay in dust, life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


Things That Cannot Be Shaken 


The old is ever going, the new 

ever coming. Sometimes the 
change is made without noise or strife 
—the temple of the new humanity 
grows heavenward without the sound 
of hammer. Sometimes it can only 
come with the wrangle and estrange- 
ments of debate and contest. And 
sometimes, as in the terrible present, 
by cataclysm and the fall of civiliza- 
tions. 

It seems to many today that every- 
thing is falling. The world is on fire. 
The human race is trying to commit 
suicide. An awful nightmare plagues 
the nations. 


ETERNAL FOUNDATIONS 
But in the midst of it all we are 
able to discover the eternal founda- 


tions. 
There are things that cannot be 


shaken. 


k VERY age is one of transition. 
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By B. A. Abbott 


“Yet once more will I make 
to tremble not earth only, but 
also the heaven. And this word 
once more signifieth the remov- 
ing of those things that are 
shaken as of things which have 
been made, that those _ things 
which are not shaken may re- 
main.” —Hebrews 12:26, 27. 
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One of them is the cosmic order. 
Man cannot change that, and the cos- 
mic forces—called blind, dumb, in- 
evitable, red of tooth and claw, are, 
as far as we can discover, on the side 
of good. Nature is an optimist and 
will heal the scars and seams cut in 
the earth by army and cannon, and 
where today the scream of shell is 
heard tomorrow the song of the bird 
will wake above the field and the long 


road where man goes forward in pur- 
suit of his ends. 

There is a moral order which can- 
not be shaken. “The Ten Command- 
ments will not budge.” Neither will 
the Golden Rule. They are the ex- 
pression of the eternal, and, though 
they may seem to be abolished and 
forgotten, the period will be but brief. 
The violation brings such pain and 
suffering that man must stop and 
think. The thorn on the rose warns 
man that if he would enjoy it he must 
not grasp it carelessly or too rudely. 
The way of the transgressor becomes 
too hard to be endured. When sin has 
found a man out it often whips him 
back into obedience to the moral or- 
der and things go well with him 


again. 
“THE ANVIL OF GOD'S WORD” 


The Bible, which is the revelation 
of this moral order, cannot be shaken. 
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Its friends have always welcomed 
every testing and its enemies have as- 
sailed it in vain. It has survived the 
deep neglect of its best friends, the 
false use of it by fanatics, misunder- 
standing of it by sects and sectarians, 
and the fiercest attacks of atheist and 
infidel have come to naught. 
“And so the Bible, anvil of God's word, 

For ages skeptic blows have beat upon; 
And though the noise of Paine, Voltaire, 

was heard, 

The anvil is unworn, the hammer’s gone.” 

The church cannot be shaken. The 
church is brotherhood at its best. 
When the first shock of the great war 
came it was loudly declared that the 
church had fallen. One wrote in a 
tone rather triumphant: 


“After cighteen hundred years it is as 
easy for men to thrust bayonets into one 
another as it was in the heathen world. Is 
it not apparent that the church has col- 
lapsed?” 

No; for the voice of the church was 
unheeded. We do not rail at the 
medicine we refuse to take as failing 
to cure us. The people were beguiled 
away from the church to militarism 
and that overthrew civilization. But 
the church stands. 


THE YEARS BELONG TO LOVE 


It may assume many forms, but its 
essential life of fellowship between 
man and man, and its communion 
with God can never pass away unless 
the soul of man becomes vastly differ- 
ent from what it is now. Men need 
one another as badly as they need 


bread, and not for long will they en- 
dure the pangs of heart-hunger. 
Wherever men truly find one another 
and help one another in the comrade- 
ship of God, there is the church, and 
that will never pass away. Hatred 
is for an hour, but the eternal years 
of God belong to love. The church, 
the real church, is organized love. 

Jesus Christ cannot be shaken. 
Each year he becomes more to more 
people. His character cannot be de- 
stroyed, his words cannot be denied, 
and his presence is the daily experi- 
ence of millions of people. His name 
is called in many tongues, and to all 
he means the same. Jesus Christ not 
only answers the artist’s craving for 
perfect beauty, and the saint’s longing 
for the perfect ideal, but he does what 
in some ways is far more—he an- 
swers the sinner’s cry for a Savior 
and shows the lost the way home to 
the father. This world will not be 
Caesarized. It will be Christianized. 
After Nietzsche and Treitschke have 
had their fling of poisoned selfishness 
and danced their carnival of blood and 
death humanity will turn to Christ and 
cry in love, “Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilean !” 

GOD IS NOT FAR 

Faith in God cannot be shaken. A 
few persons may be lost in the arid 
gloom of unbelief, but the mass of 
mankind will find this faith inde- 
structible. Faith is natural to the 
human heart and God is not far away. 
The hours of eclipse will be short and 
fitful. In frivolous hours we may 
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forget God and our hearts be smoth- 
ered by too much of the material. 
The trivial task may not seem to call 
for God, but in the great things we 
must have him. There may come bad 
days when we lapse into cynicism, and 
in the delirium of the lotus-life we 
may not care. But that cannot last, 
and man will not long consent to live 
in the time-shadows bereft of the 
vision of God, which at once cleanses, 
consoles, inspires and gives courage. 
In times like these when many 
hearts are filled with fear and fore- 
boding, we must turn again to these 
eternal verities and values. They 
alone are steadfast, immovable. There 
is peculiar danger that we may give 
way to fatalism or be stampeded by 
the evil dreams of the hour. If all 
other houses are on fire we cannot 
save our own by setting fire to it also. 
With the everlasting arms beneath it 
is the time for calm confidence and 
courageous, if cautious, tread. 


THE ONLY REALITY 


We are called back to fundamental 
things. The spiritual again emerges 
as the only reality. We should be 
done with trying to make our heaven 
out of wealth, art, ease, luxury— 
mere humanism. Let us turn again 
and build our lives on the things that 
cannot be shaken—law, right, truth, 
love, forgiveness, faith, God. And 
like the eagle on the adamant cliff far 
beyond the arrows of the archer, we 
shall not fear the bolts of death. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Bible on the Battlefield 


IFTEEN millions of copies of 
F the Scriptures, chiefly Testaments 
and Gospels, and in some cases 
smaller portions of the Word of God, 
seem to be an almost incredible quan- 
tity, and yet it approximates the 
number of copies which have been 
circulated by the Scripture Gift Mis- 
sion since the European War began. 
The mission is not a new organiza- 
tion, but was founded thirty years ago 
with the aim of placing the Word of 
God in an attractively illustrated form 
in the hands of men of all nations. 
rhe illustrations used are all pictures 
of Palestine life, and no representa- 
tions of our blessed Lord. They are 
now issued in ninety different lan- 
guages, and the method adopted by the 
society is to make free grants to mis- 
sions of all denominations, so that they 
have gratuitously the Bread of Life 
for the hungry multitudes, which they 
give to those who desire them. 





By Robert B. Haines 


Since the war broke out, the society 
has largely confined its efforts to the 
belligerent nations, and wonderful 
open doors have been presented to the 
society. 

WONDERFUL OPENING OF DOORS 


Do the men desire the Scriptures, 
and do they read them? A lad in 
Gallipoli had a Testament given to him 
by the Scripture Gift Mission on leav- 
ing for the front. It was the only copy 
in his trench, and he was constantly 
being asked for the loan of his book, 
so much so that it was rarely in his 
possession. He asked his comrades 
whether they really wanted to read 
God's Word, because if so he would 
cut the book up in pieces, so that they 
could exchange the pages among them- 
selves. This was done, and the soldier 
writing home of the incident asked for 
sufficient Testaments so that he might 
supply all his comrades with a copy. 





How impossible it would be to send 
enough Christian workers out to the 
front; yet the word itself does the 
work. See yonder officer going his 
round amongst the trenches ; he comes 
across a young soldier reading a Gos- 
pel of John. 

The officer said: “You don’t be- 
lieve in that Book, do you?” 

“Yes,” replied the soldier, “I do be- 
lieve in that Book; firstly, because it 
has been the means of saving my soul ; 
secondly, because it has taken away 
all fear of death, and thirdly, sir, when 
I read this blessed Book, the Lord 
graciously encourages me and feeds 
my soul with the heavenly manna 
found in it.” 

The officer had no reply to make and 
passed on. Hardly had he taken two 
steps when a shell burst near, and 
turning round he saw the young sol- 
dier fall. It was such a shock to him 
that he went over to where the quiver- 
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ing body lay, picked up the Gospel and 
took it into his “dug-out” and began 
reading it. He was through it so con- 
vinced of his need of a Savior that 
he there and then yielded himself to 
Christ. He wrote home to his wife, 
told her of his conversion in simple 
language and, through God’s grace, 
she, too, was saved, and their three 
grown-up daughters as well. “My 
word shall not return unto me void.” 


“SINGING JIM” 


A young lady, anxious to get a 
parcel off to her sweetheart at the 
front, went to a shop in the North of 
London, England, to buy some com- 
forts. The grocer suggested that he 
might be able to pack the parcel better 
than she could. She consented to his 
doing so, and he slipped inside a little 
portion of Scripture entitled “The 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Armor in Peace 
and War.” It is a booklet of some 
ninety-six pages, entirely in the words 
of Holy Scripture, with about a dozen 
hymns at the end. The parcel reached 
its destination. The soldier writing 
to his fiancee thanked her for it, mak- 
ing special mention of the little book- 
let inclosed. The young lady, rather 
indignant, went to the grocer to find 
out what it was he had placed inside, 
and on seeing a copy was satisfied. 

The sequel is touching: the soldier, 
who was one of the worst characters 
of the regiment, was truly converted 
to God by reading this booklet, and 
into his life came the radical change. 








He could not keep the good news to 
himself, but was constantly speaking 
to others of his newly found Savior 
and singing the hymns included in the 
book. His comrades nicknamed him 
“Singing Jim.” Later there was an 
engagement between the two lines of 
trenches, and a lad was wounded. 
Volunteers were asked to bring the 
poor fellow in, and “Singing Jim” of- 
fered. He had reached the wounded 
lad when a star shell burst overhead 
revealing their position. A sniper 
shot, and the bullet went through 
“Singing Jim’s” brain. Someone else 
went over to get the wounded lad and 
also the dead body. In “Singing 
Jim’s” pocket was found a long letter 
written to his sweetheart, telling her 
how the little book had been -the 
means of his conversion. 


LAID DOWN HIS LIFE 


Said the wounded soldier, “Please 
let me have that letter, and if I should 
get better I will take it to the young 
lady and tell her how ‘Singing Jim’ 
laid down his life for me.” 

He was true to his word, and found 
the lady and gave her the letter. It 
was a touching interview. Before 
leaving, his comrades had asked him, 
when he returned, to bring with him 
enough books so that each might have 
a copy of the book that had made such 
a change in “Singing Jim’s” life. 

Many lads do not care to go into 
the trenches without a copy of God’s 
Word on their person. They look 
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On the Brink ey PT 
For the life that has been spilt, 
| ' For the wealth that has been built 


On the bones of men; 
Fly the flag at half-mast 





Till the day breaks again. 


America’s Men 


E are America’s men, 
Strong, forceful and free. 


We are America’s men, 


Children of liberty: 


Ready to march at the trumpet’s call, 
Ready to fight, ready to fal 
And ready to herald, “Peace for all!” 


We are America’s men. 


We are America’s men, 


Brave, dauntless and true. 


We are America’s men, 
Ready to dare and do: 


Ready to wield the sword with might, 
Ready the tyrant’s brow to smite — 
And ready to sheathe the sword—for Right! 


We are America’s men. 


We are America’s men, 


Loathing the despot’s rod. 


We are America’s men, 
Under the rule of God: 


Ready to battle giants grim, 
Ready to fight till day grows dim, 
But ready to sheathe the sword—for Him! 


We are America’s men. 


Chicago, April, 1917. 


When will war die? 

When from every land beneath the sky 
“Laws” shall have passed, 

And the higher, truer Law of Love 
Shall bind men fast. 





Fly the flag at half-mast 
For the greed that would not die, 
For the hate that scorched the sky 
With envenomed fire; 
Fly the flag at half-mast 
For the deeds of men’s ire. 


Fly the flag at half-mast 
For the love that 
For the conflict’s bloody stain 
On the hopes of men; 
Fly the flag at half-mast 
Till the day breaks again. 


The Day of Peace 


HEN will peace come? 

W When the lips of “patriots” are dumb 
Throughout the world; 

When the pure white flag of humankind 


Shall be unfurled. 
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upon it with a kind of superstition, but 
even this God uses for His own glory, 
for often in idle moments the men take 
out the little Testaments from their 
pockets in the trenches and dug-outs 
and read them. It is the only book 
they desire, and all the armies show 
the same desire for the Scriptures. 
Scores and scores of Testaments and 
Gospels have actually been the means 
of saving life, and when the men have 
seen their books shot through or par- 
tially through by a bullet, have read 
them with an increased interest. God 
has spoken to them in this strange 
way, and they have yielded themselves 
to Him. 
“THE BOOK OF PEACE” 

When we think of the millions upon 
millions of the best manhood of 
Europe being pitted against each other 
in deadly conflict, surely the best book 
to provide for “the man of war” is 
“The Book of Peace.” 

How willingly the soldiers of Rus- 
sia, Belgium, France and Germany are 
to receive the word! In a British 
hospital, a soldier who was wounded 
after having bayonetted a German sol- 
dier, told how the German pulled out 
a copy of the Gospel of John from his 
pocket, and handing it to him said: 
“Take this, eat, drink and live for- 
ever.” 

“Please tell me more of the Lord 
Jesus,” wrote a French soldier to 
whom a comrade had given a Gospel 
in French. “I do want more guidance 
unto the way of Life.” 


been slain, ; 
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For What Do We Fight? 


To Uphold 
International Law 


President Wilson's war address is 
admitted by all to be one of the great 
state papers of American history. It 
is great in its 
grasp of essen- 
tials, in its 
statesman - like 
qualities of 
breadth and un- 
selfish appeal 
for justice, in its 
clear, unmistak- 
able phrasing 
and in its re- 
strained judg- 
ments yet im- 
passioned de- 





mands for human rights. 

Primarily he calls the nation to 
uphold international law, “that mini- 
mum of right,” which, “by painful 
stage after stage, has * * * been 
built up with meager enough results, 
* * * after all was accomplished 
that could be accomplished, but al- 
ways with a clear view, at least, what 
the heart and conscience of mankind 
demanded.” It is because “the Ger- 
man government has swept aside” 
this “minimum of right” that we must 
now recognize that this has become 
“a war against all nations,” for not 
only have “American ships been sunk 
and American lives been taken, * * * 
but the ships and people of other neu- 
tral and friendly nations have been 
unk * * * in the same way. 
There has been no discrimination. 
he challenge is to all mankind.” We 
do not go to war merely to defend 
American commerce or any academic 
right to travel in dangerous areas, but 
because “no nation has right of domin- 
ion” on the sea “where lay the free 
highway of the world” and the only 
place international law can be made 
effective. Thus “our motive will not 
be revenge or the victorious assertion 
of the physical might of a nation, but 
only the vindication of right, of human 
right.” England, too, has strained the 
canons of international law in relation 
to property right and commerce has 
suffered, and our protests have been 
made, but “property can be paid for; 
the lives of innocent people cannot be. 
The present German submarine war- 
fare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind.” 





We Fight Against Autocracy and 
Its Menace to the Future of Peace 


“A steadfast concert for peace can 
never be maintained except by a part- 
nership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to 
keep faith within it or observe its cove- 
nants. It must be a league of honor, a 
partnership of opinion. Intrigue would 
eat its vitals away; the plottings of in- 
ner circles, who could plan what they 
would and render account to no one, 
would be a corruption seated at its very 
heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a 
common end and prefer the interests of 
mankind to any narrow interest of their 
own 

“Cunningly contrived plans of decep- 
tion, of aggression, carried it may be 
from generation to generation, can be 
worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or be- 
hind the carefully guarded confidences 
of a narrow privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opinion 
commands and insists upon full infor- 
mation concerning all the nations’ af- 
fairs. 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be founded 
upon the trusted foundations of polit- 
ical liberty. 

“Neutrality is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable where the peace of the world is 
involved and the freedom of its peoples, 
and the menace to that peace and free- 
dom lies in the existence of autocratic 
governments backed by organized force 
which is controlled wholly by their will, 
not by the will of their people. We have 
seen the last of neutrality in such cir- 


cumstances 
* * * 


We Will Fight With the Allies 
But Not For Them 


We cannot fight without fighting 
with the Allies, but we will make no 
alliances with them. “We have no 
selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material 
compensations for the sacrifice we 
shall freely make?” We can have 
nothing to do with the territorial de- 
mands of the Allies nor their deter- 
mination to keep German colonies and 
collect indemnities. We must mani- 
fest the same difference of temper and 
aim we manifested toward China in 
the settlement of the Boxer trouble 
when we refused indemnity and asked 
that our losses be paid by China in 
sending her brightest youth to share 
our free education while the Allies and 
Germany both collected enormous trib- 
ute. Nor will we share their rancor 
and hate if we follow the President. 
“Just because we fight without rancor 
and without selfish objects, seeking 
nothing for ourselves but what we 
shall wish to share as free peoples, we 
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shall, I feel confident, conduct our 
operations as belligerents without pas- 
sion and ourselves observe with proud 
punctiliousness the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be 


fighting for.” ‘We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of 
the nations can make them.” We have 
no more interest in restoring terri- 
tories to France or Italy that have 
been subjects of conquest by them as 
well as their enemies in times past, nor 
in Britain adding to her vast colonial 
domain the colonies of Germany than 
we have in restoring to Bulgaria the 
provinces wrested from her by the 
other Balkan states. We share no 
traditional European animosity nor 
have aught at stake in their balance- 
of-power game of politics and trade. 
“We are at the beginning of an age in 
which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsi- 
bility for wrongdoing shall be observed 
among nations and their governments 
that are observed among the individ- 
ual citizens of civilized states.” 


* * * 


We Have No Quarrel 
With the German People 


“We act without animus, not in en- 
mity toward a people or with the de- 
sire to bring any enmity or disadvantage 
upon them, but only in armed opposi- 
tion to an irresponsible government 
which has thrown aside all considerations 
of humanity and of right and is run- 
ning amuck.” 

“We have no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people. We have no feeling to- 
wards them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their im- 
pulse that their government acted in 
beginning this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval, it 
was a war determined upon as wars 
used to be determined on in the old, un- 
happy days when peoples were nowhere 
consulted by their rulers and wars were 
provoked and waged in the interest of 
dynasties or of little groups of ambitious 
men who were accustomed to use their 
fellow men as pawns and tools.” 


Our battles for democracy will do 
more for the German people than for 
our own by far. Let us hope there 
will be no peace until German autoc- 
racy consents to abdicate and the Ger- 
man and Austrian peoples allowed to 
vote, as the Russians are to do, on the 
form of constitutional government 
they desire. The President has 
weighed the matter well; his patience 
has been equal to that of Lincoln ; his 
uncomplaining willingness to bear 
criticism and to make all his mistakes 
on the side of caution, and the great 
responsibility he feels are set forth 
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in words that may some day rank with 
the Great Emancipator’s Gettysburg 
speech : 

“It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful country into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civil- 
ization itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance, but the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have 
a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free people as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free. To such a 
task we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have with the pride 
of those who know that the day has 
come when America has been privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. 

“God helping her, she can do no other.” 
e 8 «6 


Will We Conscript Profits 
As Well As Men? 


The President leaves us with no 
misgivings as to the solemn meaning 
of this war to us. He calls upon us 
to “spend the whole force of the na- 
tion” to check the power of military 
autocracy and bring “assured security 
for the democratic government of the 
world” and the “privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience.” “It will involve 
the organization and mobilization of 
all the material resources of the coun- 
try * * * in the most abundant 
and yet the most economical and effi- 
cient way possible.” Our youth will, 
no doubt, be conscripted and a multi- 
tude called upon to face death and 
wounds. Will we have the initiative 
to conscript profits as well as men? 
England is taking all her able-bodied 
young men and Germany is drafting 
her last human resource; they leave 
their all and give their lives. Yet 
England is taking only sixty per cent 
and Germany only twenty-five per cent 
of the war profits. Millions give their 
lives and a few thousands grow rich 
out of their sacrifice. Is not a man 
of more worth than a sheep? Will 
we fight for humanity but not for 
property and yet give property im- 
munity while compelling men to die? 
The President advises taxation instead 
of bonds to meet the demands of the 
war. Why should any man make a 
dollar out of a war that costs others 
their all? Is it treason to withhold 
one’s life from duty but no treason to 
withhold one’s money from the same 
duty? Is it glorious for one to die 
for the cause and honorable for an- 
other to coin profits out of that same 
cause? Let us denounce as treason 
the claim of any man to profit from a 
war that demands the sacrifice of 
others. 
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Ghats Extravagance 
The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
BY JOHN R. EWERS 


of the spikenard, very precious. 
I am glad Mary did not stop to 
figure out the cost, nor to ask herself 
if Jesus might not accept two and 
_ one-half ounces, 
1 and be just as 
well pleased. 
Mary went the 
limit and bought 
the whole pound 
—no_ matter 
what the cost, 
no matter how 
long it would 
i take to earn 
f} enough to pay 
for it. The di- 
vine fling is none too frequent. Not too 
many people are wildly extravagant 
for God! This lesson is a very neces- 
sary one and the gospel writer did well 
to put it in the narrative. What a con- 
trast—Mary, Judas. Mary with a heart 
filled with love, seeking an ppor- 
tunity to prove her loyalty at any cost. 
Judas, with a heart of ice, seeking an 
opportunity to get what he could out 
of the movement. Judas—hero of the 
thirty cents!! Judas—cheap-skate. 
Mary, who went the limit and did all 
she could. Take your choice 
Here is a young fellow who is go- 
ing to be married. A diamond is ex- 
pensive, but his love is strong—he 
buys the diamond. Love is the mo- 
tive—what a glorious motive! The 
day has come when we must take as 
our motto, “Not How Little, but How 
Much.” Here is a poor, miserable 
church member who figures out how 
little he can give and yet maintain his 
place in the church. He can well af- 
ford to give two dollars a week. He 
goes to the theatre and has the best 
seats. He smokes constantly, he never, 
stints himself at the restaurants, he 
dresses lavishly—and gives twenty- 
five cents a week to his church! Good 
Lord, deliver us! (Not even thirty 
cents.) Do we not need this lesson 
in the New Testament? And here is 
Mary. She is a stenographer. She 
is getting ten dollars a week. Her 
spring hat is very plain—a mere bit of 
straw and ribbon. She lives on the 
third floor. Her lunch costs fifteen 
cents. She walks home to save car 


N OT an ounce, but a whole pound 








*This article is based on the Interna- 
tional Uniform lesson for April 22, 
“Jesus Anointed at Bethany.” Scrip- 
ture, John 12:1-11. 


fare. She gives one dollar a week 
to her church. She does what she 
can. 

The church abounds in members 
of the Minimum League, the “How 
Little” club. They lie awake nights 
figuring out how few times they can 
attend church, how few cents they 
can give, how little service they can 
devote, how much they can cut down 
their creeds. They rob Jesus of his 
divinity as far as possible, they reduce 
the significance of the ordinances to 
the lowest terms, they go as far as 
possible to make Sunday a day of 
recreation—to eliminate from it the 
time of spiritual uplift, they minimize 
the church, humiliate the preacher, 
avoid the Sunday school, refuse to 
work in any of the church organiza- 
tions, are churlish with their smiles 
and liberal only in their biting criti- 
cisms.. They pour ice water on every 
enthusiastic plan. They shove ball bats 
in the spokes of every wheel of pro- 
gress. They say, “Thousands for our- 
selves; not one cent for missions.” 
These are the members of the “Con- 
temptible Society of Side-Steppers.” 

* * * 

3ut Mary, God bless her, she asks 
always, “How much? How much?” 
She attends morning, evening and 
mid-week services. She goes in quest 
of a new member. She calls upon the 
sick. She encourages the workers 
and stays awake during the sermon. 
She saves her money and gives it 
generously for all benevolences. She 
has faith in large enterprises. She 
believes that Jesus is the Royal Son 
of God and acts accordingly. She 
fills Sunday with good works. She 
is loyal to her own church and min- 
ister. She radiates cheer and optim- 
ism and her only criticisms are sug- 
gestions for larger things. 

Judas — how little; Mary — how 
much. There you have it plain and 
flat. No wonder the Bible talks about 
“An abundant entrance into Heaven.” 
Here is a wonderful lesson—divine 
extravagance. God could have made 
one star and one violet, but he sowed 
the skies with diamonds and He cov- 
ered the meadows with flowers. A 
generous God teaches us generosity. 
This is the day to live to the limit. 
Hurl yourself, with the note of aban- 
don, into the service of your Master. 
Do what you can—all that you can. 
Be extravagant for God. 
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Bishop Puts 
Limits on Peace 


The annual meeting of the Church 
Peace Union in New York had a 
dramatic moment when _ Bishop 
Greer insisted that before he be re- 
elected president of the organiza- 
tion, he might tell what sort of a 
pacifist he was. He thought they 
might not want to elect him if they 
knew. He said: “It is my deliber- 
ate thought now that it would be 
better to be slain than to become the 
murderer of another man in self- 
defense. But if | saw a big brute of 
a man slinking up to attack my two 
little granddaughters, I should kill 
him if I could and think I had done 
God’s service. . . . And _ what 
applies to a man in his personal re- 
sponsibilities | think applies to all 
men of a nation. If the wards of a 
nation are imperiled by invasion 
defenseless women and children in 
particular—it would be a Christian’s 
duty to take up arms to protect 
them. I am a peace man only with 
the qualifications thus implied.” <A 
gentleman sitting near asked: “And 
among the wards of a strong nation 
would you not be willing to include 
smaller nations unable to protect 
themselves, Dr. Greer?” The bishop 
promptly replied: “I should con- 
sider the case in the same light.” 
And the Church Peace Union re- 
elected him on that platform 


Catholics to Have 
Social Service 

Che American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies has brought to the at- 
tention of Archbishop Bonzano, the 
papal delegate, a suggestion for a 
social program for the various Cath- 
olic parishes of the country. The 
delegate has fallen in with the plans 
heartily and it will not be long until 
a social program will be in full 
swing. Social service among the 
Catholics is still a more restricted 
idea than among Protestants, but 
there is great thoroughness in 
Catholic enterprises 


Bishop Wants 
Alcoholic Wine 


The “bone dry’ laws of the vari- 
ous states have put certain sacra- 
mental churches to great pains to 
secure a supply of communion wine. 
The Bishop of Georgia of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal fellowship has 


urged upon his clergy that they 
unitedly oppose dry laws, which do 
not exclude from their operation the 


sacramental wine. Recent discus- 
sions in papers of the denomination 
show a strong sentiment that nothing 
but alcoholic wine is “wine” in the 
biblical sense. 


Church Not Satisfied 
With Its Growth 

There is dissatisfaction in Episco- 
palian circles with this church’s rate 
of gain in this country. Last year it 
was two and one-half per cent. This 
meant that a parish of one thousand 
members increased by only twenty-five 
and that a congregation of one hun- 
dred members had a net gain of less 
than three. An Episcopalian paper 
which called to our attention the novel 
campaign to be inaugurated in the dio- 
cese of Quincy reminds us of this 
small increase, and adds: It is a source 
of shame and humiliation to every 
communicant of the Church who has 
red blood in his veins. The practical 
man of today estimates the worth of 
a clergyman according to his ability 
to develop the spiritual life and nu- 
merical strength of the parish. A ves- 
tryman should not vote to call a cler- 
gyman to be rector of a parish unless 
he could show a net gain of more than 
two and one-half per cent in his pre- 
vious work. 


Priest Provokes Mirth 

The Sunday Visitor is a paper wide- 
ly circulated in Roman Catholic homes 
and in appearance does not look much 
different from the Menace, which it 
rivals in subscription list. In its pages 
recently Rev. Thomas Coakley of 
Pittsburgh says, “Christ taught that 
all who belong to His church must 
receive the seven sacraments which He 
instituted.” However, the Rev. Mr. 
Coakley has never received the sac- 
rament of marriage. He says further, 
“Christ taught that His church must 
be the same all over the world.” Yet 
the Uniat priests of the Catholic 
church are married, and in some coun- 
tries the Catholic church grants the 
common people the chalice and the 
use of a ritual in the vernacular. 


Wants to Abolish 
Heaven and Hell 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot is quoted as 
saying of the Unitarians, “We believe 
that mankind would get along better 
than they do now if it were positively 
known that the heaven of Revelation 
had been burnt and hell quenched.” If 
Dr. Eliot said this, it is another of the 
shining examples of how Unitarians 
contrive to get themselves misunder- 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN 


stood. The Unitarian teacher may 
have some positive views on escha- 
tology but if so, he has not mentioned 
them in his recently published creed. 


Speaks Before 
Sunday Evening Club 


The Sunday Evening Club of Chi- 
cago was organized by a group of well- 
to-do laymen for the purpose of fur- 
nishing religious services to strangers 
in the city. On Sunday evening, April 
1, President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin College delivered an address 
on “Friends, How to Make Them, 
Choose Them and Keep Them.” There 
are many evenings when the theater 
where the Sunday Evening Club meets 
is not able to accommodate the audi- 
ences. 


Minister Works for 
Death Penalty 


It was rather an anomalous situa- 
tion for a clergymen to work for the 
retention of the death penalty in Penn- 
sylvania. There was a strong move- 
ment in the legislature looking to the 
abolition of capital punishment. Four 
opponents to the new idea appeared, 
among these being Rev. Samuel Up- 
john, D. D., who upheld the death 
penalty as a “question of eminent sac- 
redness,” and a prerogative of the 
state which “rests upon _ sacred 
grounds.” 


Spirit of Union in 

the Northwest 

The spirit of fellowship between de- 
nominations is apparently growing, 
for in one week there were reported 
two cases of organic union between 
Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. North St. Paul (Minn.) 
Presbyterian church has voted to 
federate with the local Methodist 
congregations, using the Methodist 
manse and the Presbyterian church 
buildings for worship. The Meth- 
odist church at Omena, N. D., has 
formed an organic union with the 
Presbyterian church. 


Six Millions for Episcopalian 
Pension Fund 

The pension fund of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has been under the 
direction of Bishop Lawrence this year 
and he has been making a big drive 
for five millions of dollars. He suc- 
ceeded better than he had at first 
hoped and the total fund is now over 
six millions of dollars. The Carnegie 
Foundation made a handsome addi- 
tion to the gifts. 
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Recent Books 


Tue Boy Scout MoveMEentT AppPLiep 
BY THE CuuRcH, by Richardson and 
Loomis. 445 pages. $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Scribners. 

Like the Sunday school, the Boy 
Scout movement began outside the 
regular channels of church activity, 
but it has proved so successful in its 
discernment of boy interests and its 
adaptation of organized social and 
athletic methods to the moral training 
of boys, that the church would do well 
to adopt the whole movement and, if 
necessary, make such adaptations as 
will fit it into its organized work. This 
volume gives a history of the move- 
ment, analyzes the steps in character 
building and the educational values of 
recreation and furnishes a complete 
handbook and guide for the conduct 
of Scout organizations. The work of 
the church on Sunday is frequently 
destroyed by the play of the boy dur- 
ing the week. The church has always 
had an interest in recreation, but it 
has usually been repressive or at least 
critical. Modern psychology, when 
applied to the ethical question, reveals 
the recreational interests of the youth 
as the chief channels for moral educa- 
tion. Ninety per cent of the boys 
connected with the Scout movement 
come from the churches. By adopting 
and adapting the entire movement, the 
church could, no doubt, retain its hold 
upon the nearly 80 per cent that escape 
from its influences during the adoles- 
cent period. The drill of the Scouts 
is not necessarily military, but the 
war conditions in England have shown 
how easy it can be conscripted by the 
military mind. The boy is very easily 
made a soldier. It is the business of 
the church to save the whole move- 
ment from the military passion of the 
times and to put into it that “moral 
equivalent for war,” which must be 
engineered if war is to be supplanted. 

A. W. T. 
* * * 

GREAT COMPANIONS. By Edith 
Franklin Wyatt. If you like a book 
of essays on human topics written in 
a charmingly quiet style, here is the 
book. Among the world personali- 
ties discussed are DeFoe, Henry 
James, Whitman, Shelley, Fabre and 
James Whitcomb Riley. Miss Wyatt 
has won the attention and appreciation 
of the dean of American literature, 
Wm. Dean Howells, and that surely 
is sufficient endorsement. (Appletons, 
New York, $1.50.) 


Tue Great Poets AND THEIR THE- 
oLtocy. By Augustus H. Strong. Dr. 
Strong is President Emeritus of Ro- 
chester Theological Seminary, but is 
as deeply interested in literature as in 
theology. His range of knowledge is 
wide, and he brings it all to this in- 
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The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced by the American ~ Church 





T* Christian Century Press 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 
Chaves Clayton Marrsen und Herbert. Wilt 





Senttins of all = reat hymns which 
ave become ined in in the affections 
of the Church — adds thereto three 


distinctive features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
HYMNS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
HYMNS OF THE INNER LIFE 


These three features give this new 
hymnal a modernnese of character 
anda Vipelty not found in any other 
book ymnal is alive! 

It sings the same gospel that is 
being preached in modern evan- 
— pulpite. 

r single yp: in cloth, $1.15 
i vecit ten ther, $!. 30. Ex Extraordinary 
Rog eee made to churches adopting 
this book in the early days of the first 
edition. 


Write to-day for further information as 
to sample copies, etc. 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago 











teresting study of the world poets 
from the rather unusual viewpoint of 
their theological ideas. He weighs in 
his theological balance Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Browning and Tenny- 
son, and finds some of them sorely 
wanting. However, he deals with all 
of them in a thoroughly sympathetic 
manner. The minister who has missed 
that necessary part of a modern edu- 
cation, a knowledge of literature, 
would find this an ideal book for 
study. (Griffith & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.20 postpaid.) 


AMERICAN PoETs AND THEIR THE- 
otocy. By Augustus H. Strong. In 
this volume Dr. Strong has continued 
his study of the poets from the theo- 
logical viewpoint, and discusses the 
work of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Lanier and Whitman. He deals rather 
savagely with Emerson, Poe and 
Whitman, but it is probably a helpful 
exercise to get away for a while from 
our hero-worship point of view and 
search for the clay in these figures of 
gold. (Griffith & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.00 net.) 


CitizEN Birp. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Spring is here, and she brings 
with her the bird choirs. Now is the 
time to study the feathered citizens of 
our back yards and green trees. The 
story of the birds is here given in 
unusually attractive form and all ages 


can rejoice in the study here afforded. 
It is an ideal text. (Macmillan & Com- 
pany, New York, $1.50.) 


LypIA OF THE Pines. By Honore 
Willsie. If you have read “Still Jim” 
you must have this volume, in which 
is given a study of developing woman- 
hood with a background of the upper 
Mississippi country, with the same 
power that revealed itself in the story 
of Still Jim, who grew into sturdy 
manhood out in the Rockies. Miss 
Willsie, who is a New York editor, 
reveals deep insight in the portrayal 
of the inner lives of her characters. 
She bids fair to become a modern 
George Eliot. (Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. $1.40 net.) 


TALEs OF Lasrapor. By Wilfred 
T. Grenfell. Dr. Grenfell’s ministry 
to the bleak lives of the northland 
forms one of the romances of these 
wonderful modern years. His tales 
are stranger than fiction, and much 
more elevating than most of the fic- 
tional mush of the day. Here are 
eleven stories of shipwreck and peril, 
any one of which is more thrilling 
than one of David W. Griffith’s much- 
advertised films. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.25 net.) 


WomMeEN are Peopte. By Alice Duer 
Miller. “A collection of lively rhymes 
for suffrage times by the poet laureate 
of the aiieen cause.” (Doran, New 
York. 75c net.) e. GG, 
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J. H. McCartney Goes 
to Berkeley, Cal. 


Report comes from California that the 
congregation at Berkeley, Cal., has 
unanimously chosen J. H. McCartney, of 
Modesto, Cal., to succeed H. J. Loken 
as pastor. A thorough canvass of over 
forty names was made before the deci- 
sion was made Mr. McCartney has 


accepted the work and will begin his 
service at Berkeley about May 1. The 
new leader is a Hiram man, and fol- 


lowed graduate courses at Western Re- 
University and at the University 
of Chicago. He has held pastorates at 
Waynesboro, Pa. and Cleveland, O., 
and has served the Modesto congrega- 
tion for four years. At the latter place 
Mr. McCartney found a small and di- 
vided congregation and is leaving a 
church with a membership of about 500 
and with about 300 in the Sunday 
school. He will find an undivided con- 
gregation at Berkeley. There is a 
strong band of young people there. The 
organization of Christian Endeavorers 
has been in charge of the evening meet- 


serve 


ings since Mr. Loken left a few weeks 
ago. Since January 1 a debt of $1,164 
has been reduced to about $650. Mr. 
McCartney is a man of pulpit ability, 


with vision and ideals, and is in thorough 
sympathy with the program for a united 
hurch 

ci if¢ 


W. S. Lockhart May Serve 
Y. M. C. A. in Europe 


ago W. S. Lockhart of 
Houston, Texas, received a letter of in- 
vitation from George Sherwood Eddy, 
foreign secretary of the Y. M. C. A., to 
seven American preachers to 
form an evangelistic team to do work in 
the British army camps of England, 
France and Egypt. Burris A. Jenkins, 
of Kansas City, has also been invited as 
one of tl same party. Mr. Lockhart’s 
friends will be glad to know of this invi- 
tation to greater service. He is very 
inxious to go and has the matter under 
advisement 


Some days 


be one ot 


Another “Flying 
Squadron” 


A Flying Squadron” composed of 
four of the officers of the County Mis- 
sionary Society of Jasper county, Mo., 
just completed a series of one-night 
with eleven of the smaller 
churches of the county. The members 
of this “squadron” were C. H. Swift, 
Carthage; Dr. John Clark, Villa Heights; 
W. P. Shamhart, South Joplin, and C. C 


has 


rallies 


Garrigues, Joplin, First In visiting 
these churches the team covered over 
490 miles by trolley and auto or an ag- 
gregate of nearly 2,000 miles Each 
church visited made an offering to 
county work. The purpose of the visits 
of the team was to present the county 
plan of work adopted at the last conven- 


tion, and to deepen the interest of all 
the churches in their local and general 


work. The enterprises represented by 
all the National Societies were pre- 
sented and each church was urged to 


raise its full apportionment. Literature 
was distributed outlining the county plan 


of work, also giving a complete statis- 
tical table of membership, offerings, ap- 
portionménts, etc. of all the county 


Features that were specially 
these rallies were a county 


churches 
stressed in 





survey and an Assembly or Camp meet- 
ing. The survey is to be made within 
the next three years and will be of an 
economic, social and religious character. 
It is planned to carefully train at least 


300 persons to make this Survey. The 
Assembly or Camp meeting will be held 
at Forest Mills, where there are boating 
and fishing facilities. A large tent will 
be used for the Assembly meetings; cot- 
tages and tents will be used for living 
purposes. The Assembly will be held 
from July 24 to Aug. 3. Among the 
features will be an Elders’ & Deacons’ 


Conference, a School of Methods, a 
Rural Church Institute and nightly 
evangelistic meetings. 
O. F. Jordan 
At Bethany Assembly 

O: F. Jordan of Evanston, II'., will 


give several lectures at Bethany Assem- 
bly this year. His subjects will be, “A 
Man and His Money,” “The Social 
Spirit in Modern Literature,” “Lights 
and Shadows in a Great City” and “The 


History and Achievements of the 
Disciples of Christ.” The last two lec- 
tures will be illustrated with views 


which have been prepared at great ex- 
pense and after many years of careful 
investigation. The first of these two 
illustrated lectures will deal with the 
great social problems that confront the 
church in a great city. The last will be- 
gin with the Disciples in Ireland and 
follow them over their trail in this coun- 
try, closing with the great institutions 
that have been made possible by their 
labors 


Notable Growth in 
St. Louis Church 


When L. W. McCreary came to the 
work at Hamilton Avenue Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1905, he found a strug- 
gling mission with a property of about 
$2,000. Mr. McCreary, a Hiram man, 
came to St. Louis from a successful work 
across the river at East St. Louis. In 
about a year Mr. McCreary had dedi- 
cated a $40,000 building at Hamilton ave- 
nue. Since then the church has had a 
remarkable development, Mr. McCreary 
having fitted into the needs of the work 
admirably. There is now an active mem- 
bership of 650 with a Sunday school of 
about the same number. Last year this 


church ranked twenty-first among the 
churches of the Disciples in gifts to 
missions and benevolences. The new 
building cost about $40,000 and is 


erected especially for more efficient Sun- 
day school and young people’s work. , 
D. Kershner, of the Christian-Evangelist, 
gave the leading address at the dedica- 
tion services on March 25. 


Omaha First Church Celebrates 
Semi-Centennial 


First church, Omaha, Neb., to which 
Charles E. Cobbey ministers, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of their work last week with a four 
days program. Among the par F od 
given was one by Dean A. D. Harmon, 
of Cotner, on “Fifty Years’ Growth of 
the Brotherhood.” William Oeceschger, 
of the state organization, also gave an 
address on “Fifty Years’ Growth of the 
Brotherhood in Nebraska.” George L. 
Peters, of North Side church, and John 
A. Albers, of South Side, also gave ad- 
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dresses, and the pastor spoke on “A Pro- 
gram for the Future.” Among the pas- 
tors of First church have been D. R. 
Dungan, John W. Allen and D. R. Lucas. 
A. D. Harmon ministered to the congre- 
gation for one year, 1912-13. 


Some Year-Book Revelations 
as to “Unanimous Givers” 


One of the Disciple pastors of Ken- 
tucky, who asks that his name be not 
used, has made a study of the 1917 year- 
book, with special reference to the num- 
ber of churches whose congregations 
and Sunday schools give to all causes 
of the brotherhood. The list of “unani- 
mous givers” was sent to the officers of 
the American Society and they reported 
it correct. There are thirty-two churches 
on the list. In consideration of the fact 
that a distinct note of the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement is “The Whole Church 
Under the Whole Task,” this is an_in- 


teresting piece of investigation. The 
following churches are the  honor- 
bearers: 

State— Church 
SOY és vbetkendashanund ae Mee Clifton 
DE codndeventactieenseweeen Virginia 
EE oN re naa ema werek eee eae Marion 
EPs Fe Spencer 
Pc .dcueeeaeaned. 54aeee Hiawatha 
ON Or Highland 
DE vvesseeiveesiabsanneee Cimarron 
ED 0. woes wn wikieuenk eee Independence 
nr eet Nickerson 
OO RS ee Rossville 
RE Topeka (Central Park) 
Kansas ....Kansas City (Grandview) 
Pe cnceccdaawaaekes Flemingsburg 
OO OO eee Columbia 
OE Oe . Gallatin 
Missouri ..... Springfield (South) 
Missouri ...... ‘Kansas City (West Side) 
Missouri ee Lees Summit 
Missouri ete . Warrensburg 
SP ererer re Pickering 
DL. i. 02 6.keens ean eee . Slater 
REPRE ESR OER, irks Leonard 
OS eer ree Bethel 
cancun eeeees Detroit (Central) 
Se: acasdeedccenknsveweeeemaie Geneva 
Si wvipuwd ened becmbmenaearen Bellaire 
su ibedabaswus coenaseueeee Alliance 
SED <dceadwde 66a neee wad wien Massillon 
SEN: scebnduduuesestecumuane Girard 
ars ee Dallas (Central) 
Texas eawines .San Angelo (First) 
Virginia ....... ‘Richmond (Seventh St.) 


Alva W. Taylor Speaks at 
Nebraska Ministerial Institute 


At the Ministerial Institute of 
Nebraska Disciple ministers, which is 
being held this week at Bethany, Alva 
W. Taylor is the special lecturer. His 
general theme is “Social Service and the 
Rural Church,” and the following topics 
are being individually considered: “The 
Disciples of Christ and the Rural 
Church”; “A Constructive Program of 
Social Service for the Church”; “Has the 
Church a Prophetic Message?” Pro- 
fessor Taylor will also give evening lec- 


tures on the following topics: “Is the 
American Home Decadent?” “Is _ the 
Workingman Getting His Share?” “Pre- 


paredness Without Militarism.” 


Program Northern Illinois 
Ministerial Institute 


April 24-25 is the time set for this 
year’s meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Christian Ministerial Institute, at Clin- 
ton, Ill. The general theme for discus- 
sion is “Christian Unity.” Some of the 
addresses to be given are as follows: 
“The Historic Schisms of the Church,” 
B. J. Radford, Eureka; discussed by J. 
R. Golden, Decatur. “Hindrances De- 
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laying and Factors Promoting the Con- 
summation of Christian Unity,” Eugene 
Davenport, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, U. of I., Champaign; discussed 
by H. H. Peters. “Historic Efforts in 
Behalf of Conciliation, and the Present 
Status of Christian Unity,” Dr. F. D. 
Kershner, St. Louis; discussed by Wal- 
ter S. Rounds, Taylorville. “The Prin- 
ciples of Protestantism in the Program 
of Christian Unity,” Prof. A. C. Gray, 
Eureka; discussed by Prof. C. M. Sharpe, 
Chicago. “The New Testament Ideals 
of Christian Unity and the Adequate Ef- 
ficiency Possible in the Unified Church,” 
Dean Herbert L. Willett, Chicago; dis- 
cussed by M. L. Pontius, Jacksonville. 
There wiil also be general discussions of 
the various topics treated. B. H. Cleaver 
of Canton, Ill, is secretary of the In- 
stitute. 


More New Plans 
From Missouri 


At First Church, Joplin, Mo., on April 
ist an Every Member Visit was made 
under the auspices of the Personal 
Workers’ Brotherhood. The men were 
accompanied by their wives on the can- 
vass. There was no solicitation for 
money. The pre-Easter meetings of the 
church and the C. W. B. M. Week-of- 
Prayer Meetings were the special ob- 
jects. Printed programs were left in 
each home. The Personal Workers’ 
jrotherhood expects to conduct an 
every member canvass or visit every 
three months. Joplin expects soon to 
make, united, an every baby canvass 
on behalf of the cradle rolls of the Bible 
schools. 


Transylvania College 
and Missions 


One of the high days in Transylvania 
and the College of the Bible at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is Living Link Day. This day 
has just been observed. For some 
twelve years the students and faculty of 
the college have supported a missionary 
on the foreign field. The committee re- 
ports that the interest in Living Link 
Day has never been so great as this 
year and the necessary amount never 
before so easily subscribed. The col- 
lege now has thirty-three missionaries 
on the field and there is a very close tie 
between the college and the world task. 


A New Book by 
Professor Athearn 


“The Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Church School” is the title 
of the latest product of Prof. W. S. 
Athearn’s pen. It is just out, from the 
publishing house of the Pilgrim Press. 
It is the fourth text in the series, 
‘The New Standard Teacher-Training 
Course.” The series is published in sep- 
arate volumes and is syndicated by the 
leading denominations. The present 
volume is an exceedingly helpful one 
and should be in the hands of every 
pastor, superintendent, teacher and Sun- 
day school officer. It can be secured 
from the Disciples’ Publication Society 
tor 30 cents. 


One Hundred Christian 
Endeavor Life-Liners 


The number of Endeavor Societies en- 
tering the Life Line list and supporting 
their own evangelist in mission lands 
has reached almost one hundred now. 
The Endeavorers are taking great de- 
light in this plan to have their own 
worker in mission lands at $50 a year. 

> erg 


—Six of the Jasper County, Mo., 
churches have just closed a week of pre- 


Easter meetings in which their pastors 
exchanged pulpits round, each pastor 
being in his own pulpit on Lord’s Day. 
The subjects used were based upon the 
events of Jesus’ “last week” and were: 
“The Triumph of Jesus,” “The Author- 
ity of Jesus,” “The Severity of Jesus,” 
“The Silence of Jesus,” “The Fellow- 
ship of Jesus,” “The Suffering of Jesus” 
and “The Resurrection of Jesus.” The 
ministers participating were C. H. Swift, 
D. Moore, Dr. John Clark, W. P. 
Shamhart, E. W. Couch and C. C. Gar- 
rigues. 
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—Ernest W. Elliott, pastor of the 
church at Glasgow, Ky., has just closed 
a successful meeting with the assistance 
of W. E. M. Hackleman, president of 
Bethany Assembly. Mr. Elliott came 
from the church at Tampa, Florida, only 
recently. He is an excellent preacher 
and is beloved by the entire church. He 
thoroughly appreciates the great issues 
that are being brought to the attention 
of the brotherhood in the columns of 
The Christian Century. 


—W. E. M. Hackleman will conduct 
the music for the Owen County S. S. 
Convention, Spencer, Indiana, April 11- 
13. He is much in demand for conven- 
tion work this season, as usual. 


—The church at Albion, Ill, T. J. 
Clark, pastor, recently had what was 
called a Roll Call social. Nearly all 
the active members of the congregation 
were present. 


_—Roger T. Nooe, of Frankfort, Ky., 
First church, was called to the pastorate 
at First church, Birmingham, Ala., but 
has decided to remain with his present 
fruitful field. 


John L. Brandt, of First church, St. 
Louis, Mo., has just closed a union 
meeting, in which the Fourth and Sec- 
ond Christian churches and a North Side 
Congregational church participated. 


—The announcement is made that a 
son has been born to Editor F. D. 
Kershner, of the Christian-Evangelist. 


: —C. C. Morrison will return this week 
from a two weeks’ visit in the South- 
land. Mr. Morrison spent one Sunday 
with First church, Atlanta, where L. O. 
Bricker ministers, and the other at First 
church, Birmingham, Ala. 


_ —W. E. M. Hackleman has been lead- 
ing the singing in a meeting with E. W. 
Elliott, pastor, at Glasgow, Ky. 


—E. P. Wise, minister at East Mar- 
ket Street church, Akron, Ohio, reports 
that 207 persons have been added to the 
membership there during the year, a net 
gain of 160. The congregation paid 
$3,700 on a debt and for local needs 
$3,578; for missions, $937.93. All organ- 
izations of the church gave to missions 
a total of $1,523.41. 


-The Foreign Society reports that the 
receipts for the first six months of the 
current missionary year are $15,000 
ahead of the corresponding time last 
year. 


—R. A. Doan recently made a trip to 
Cuba to confer with the Matanzas work- 
ers regarding their work. S. G. Inman 
joined Mr. Doan in Cuba. 


—The church at Ada, Ohio, Mart G. 
Smith, pastor, held a series of pre-Easter 
meetings; also the Amarillo, Tex., 
church, to which Ernest C. Mobley min- 
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isters. The Texas church has recently 
paid off a long-standing debt. 


—G. W. Woodbury, of the Alhambra, 
Cal., work, writes that Bruce Brown has 
just closed a series of successful meet- 
ings—successful in spite of the rival at- 
traction of open-air vaudeville shows on 
the public square. Eleven additions are 
reported. 


—F, Lewis Starbuck, pastor at Howett 
Street church, Peoria, Ill, writes that 
the article recently published in The 
Christian Century on “My America” was 
written on a Sunday evening after he 
had returned home, weary from his day’s 
work. This article has been praised by 
“Century” readers. Over 300 copies of 
Mr. Starbuck’s little book, “Dan,” have 
been sold since its publication. 


—George W. Brown, Jubbulpore, In- 
dia, has a fine class of Bible College stu- 
dents. One class is taking New Testa- 
ment history and the other “prophecy.” 


—Mrs. H. C. Hobgood reports a cor- 
dial reception given them when they 
reached their destination, Lotumbe, Af- 
rica. A great crowd of the natives had 
assembled to bid them welcome. 


—Miss Vera Adamson, one of our new 
missionaries in the Philippines, is al- 
ready busy with the work. She is teach- 
ing the book of Acts to the girls in the 
dormitory, and also has a class of high 
school girls and one in the Sunday 
school. The girls’ school will soon be 
located at Laoag, where large opportu- 
nities for service present themselves. 


—W. H. Allen, of St. Charles Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., writes that 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Bloomington, 
Ill., is holding a brief meeting for the 
New Orleans church, having begun on 
last Tuesday. Mr. Allen also reports 
that the Knight Templars of New Or- 
leans worshipped with St. Charles Ave- 
nue congregation on Easter Sunday. A 
third very interesting item of news is 
that the officers of this congregation re- 
cently presented their leader with a 
$5,000 life insurance policy, prepaid for 
one year, and to be paid by the congre- 
gation for all the years of Mr. Allen’s 
service in New Orleans. 


—Miss Leta C. Davis, secretary to H. 
H. Peters, “State Man” of Illinois, re- 
ports a Christian Endeavor Institute re- 
cently held by the state organization of 
Christian Endeavor. The hosts of the 
Institute were the societies of McLean 
county, and the sessions were held at the 
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Second Presbyterian church, Blooming- 
ton. A loving cup was offered the or- 
ganization securing the largest number 
of advance registrations and was won by 
the society of the Normal First Christian 
church. E. P. Gates, the state leader of 
Illinois, presided at all sessions 
Byron Hester, of Chickasha, Okla., 
reports that a very successful every- 
member canvass has been completed 
there, this being made possible by a 
recent visit of the Men and Millions 
team 
—Emory Ross, missionary to Africa, 
who is now with his mother at Canton, 
Mo., will be in Chicago university this 
summer for some special work 


-C. H. Hamilton, of Nanking, China, 
reports that the first semester's work in 
the University of Nanking has closed 
and the second semester has begun. The 
work is progressing. Some of the boys 
from the church in Luchowfu are mak- 
ing a fine record in the college at Nan- 
king. They are active in religious work 


-Paulding, O., recently had two spe- 
cial programs which proved successful 


The first was one given by the boys 
club for their parents. Essays, singing 
and cartoons were features. On March 


23 the men’s class invited the men of all 


the churches of the town to a social at 
the church. J. J. Tisdall, of Toledo, was 
the speaker, and enthusiasm prevailed 
at the meeting, writes ( L. Johnson, 
pastor 

Interest was shown in the presenta- 
tion of the new Illinois District plan by 
State Secretary H. H. Peters at the 


Quarterly meeting of Chicago Disciples 
recently The Austin church had the 
largest delegation 

The ministry of J. Kendrick Ballou, 
who has been for a short time at Pay- 
ette Id: uho, where he was called to ded- 
icate the new church building last De- 
cember, and conduct a meeting, will 
terminate this spring or early summer 
and he will be available for another 
work 

G W Muckley reports that the 
Church Extension Fund has grown to 
$1,348,190.01, and that the Board has 
helped to build 1,885 churches in forty- 
four states, in five provinces of Canada 
and in Hawati and Alaska Churches 
having returned their loans in full num- 
ber 1.237. During March the following 
churches completed their buildings and 
received their loans Edgemont, Ark 
(Des Moines, lIa.. Univ. Place Church 
Fd.), $300; Pocahontas, Ark. (Annuity 
Fd.), $3,000; Greenville, Tex., Clark St 
Colored Ch. (Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Rode- 
fer Fd.), $2,750: Limon, Colo. (Akron, 
Ohio, First Church Fd.), $600; Hunter, 
Mo. (Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Rodefer Fd.), 
$450: Afton, Okla. (B. S. and R. J. Chap- 
man Meml. Fd.), $600: Crab Orchard, 
Ky. (Columbus, Ind., Tabernacle Church 
Fd.), $800; Eldon, Ia. (Annuity Fd.), 
£1,500: Bloomington, Ind., Indiana Ave 
Ch. (Mrs. Sarah A. Holman Fd.), $2,500; 
Eldorado, Ill. (John Beverly Vawter 


Fd.). $750 


FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY 


Although there have been three suc- 
cessive stormy Sundays in March, be- 
ginning with the first Sunday, the For- 
eign Missionary offerings are coming in 
in a very encouraging way Although 
the remittances were slow for the first 
ten days, they are speeding up now, and 
every indication is that the offerings will 
increase over those of last year. 

One of the most encouraging things is 
the large number of people giving in an 





additional way on the One Day Income 
Plan. News concerning these gifts are 
coming from every part of the country, 
and the words concerning this plan are 
most encouraging. 

A full dozen new  Living-Link 
Churches have reported to the Foreign 
Society, in connection with the March 
offering, and there are a number of 
other churches that are planning for this 
and will report very soon. 

Our missionaries in Cuba write that 
there has been a great deal of restless- 
ness during the revolution which broke 
out in Cuba, some little time ago, and 
this has interfered with the missionary 
work somewhat. The people have been 
disturbed and it has been difficult to get 
them really interested in Christian work 
during this time of distress. 

Dr. W. M. Hardy, of Batang, on the 
Tibetan border, states that communica- 
tions out there are very difficult. Dur- 
ing the winter two of the mail-carriers 
who travel between Tachienlu, in West 
China, and Batang were frozen to death. 
He sent an order for quinine, for ma- 
larial patients, and it was a little over 
six months before the reply came with 
his medicine. It is difficult for our peo- 
ple to realize how isolated our Tibetan 
missionaries are out on the plateau of 
Central Asia 

Our African Missionaries are isolated 
because of the war. The submarine 
campaign is making it very difficult to 
undertake passage across the Atlantic, 
and sailing both coming and going will 
be delayed unless the situation clears up. 


E. A. Johnston and wife, from Longa, 
Africa, and Dr. Frymire are all due at 
home on their furlough at this time 


Stephen J. Corey, 


“MAKE THAT DYNAMO HUM” 


A dynamo does not make power. It 
only generates electricity, a new form 
of energy, from the power furnished it 
and distributes this energy, in usable 
form, to the places in need of light or 
heat or power 

This is precisely the function of the 
American Christian Missionary Society 
in relation to the churches, Bible schools 
and individual Disciples of Christ on the 
one hand and to the common service 
which these unitedly would render in 
North America, on the other. The so- 
ciety is a dynamo, not a power plant; a 
channel, not a _ reservoir; a_ clearing 
house, not a government mint. It can 
supply to the needy fields of worthful 
effort only such transmitted energy, in 
the form of missionaries, pastors, super- 
intendents, social workers and experts, 
as the people make possible by their 
power conveyed through offerings to its 
treasury 

The power plants are the churches, the 
Bible schools and individual contribu- 
tors. The dynamo is the society. The 
points utilizing the energy are the varied 
fields and forms of service maintained 
by the society. 

The society has no inherent springs of 
wealth. It cannot manufacture dollars, 
nor has it any potency of magic or of ec- 


clesiastical authority to extract them 
from unwilling churches or people. It is 
a piece of mechanism, contrived and 


by those co-operating 
through its use. It can hum with useful 
activity only as they make it hum 
When it hums the mission fields flourish 
and the work of the kingdom prospers; 
when it slows down they languish. 
This dynamo hums when preachers 
and Bible-school superintendents faith- 
fully present the great home mission 
task and lead their churches into the 
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largest possible fellowship therewith, 
and when individual members respond 
to the appeal as to a call from their 
Lord. It lags and labors and its music 
dies when this is neglected. 

The contributions of our churches and 
of our people to American Missions 
ought to be doubled immediately. We 
ought to put a thousand more preachers 
to work among our pastorless churches 
within the next five years. To do so 
would greatly augment the work of 
every other agency of our churches, to 
say nothing of the strength which would 
be brought to the weak and needy sta- 
tions. Our Russian Mission and com- 
munity center in Chicago has submitted 
a carefully itemized budget calling for 
an appropriation of $5,891.05 per year, 
more than double the present amount. 
It ought to be granted. We hold the 
field. The opportunity is ours. Our 
trained leaders are handicapped for lack 
of equipment and of funds. Will the 
churches release more power? 

The convention at Des Moines recom- 
mended a contribution of one hundred 
thousand dollars from our churches this 
year for the American Society. It is not 
more than half enough; but it is all we 
dare to ask for. The churches of this 
great brotherhood ought to put to shame 
our little faith, One hundred thousand 
dollars would be a small amount to raise 
if every preacher would adequately pre- 
sent this great work to his people. Last 
year only 2,136 churches made contribu- 
tions to this cause. Some of those fail- 
ing to make contributions are among 
the strongest churches of the land. The 
total amount contributed by the 
churches, as churches, was $69,172.57, 
and yet this was one of our best years! 
We must increase that by at least 50 per 
cent this year. Will you not do your 
share? 

F W. Burnwam. 





ILLINOIS NEWS NOTES 


The State Secretary has been engaged 
to dedicate the new church at Roches- 
ter soon. 

W. E. M. Hackleman has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the music at the 
forthcoming State Convention. 


]. F. Beall, of Niantic, and John W. 
Augur, of Mt. Auburn, have each given 
one hundred dollars to form a Living- 
Link with our State Society for 1917. 
We are hopeful of finding several breth- 
ren willing to do this. 

Dr. F. W. Burnham and the State 
Secretary are booked for a full day at 
Jacksonville, April 29th. The church ex- 
pects to celebrate the eleventh anni- 
versary of their dedication. 

Our congregation at Fisher is plan- 
ning to erect a $20,000 church this sum- 
mer. This is one of our best churches 
and Andrew Scott ministers there. 


Cecil C. Carpenter, of Princeton, is 
celebrating the eleventh anniversary of 
his connection with that church. These 
have been years of steady and substan- 
tial growth, culminating in the remodel- 
ing of the church last year. 


The District Conventions will be held 
as follows: 
Second—Chicago, March 25th. 
Fifth—Chapin, May 2nd and 3rd. 
Fourth—Leroy, May 3rd and 4th. 
Third—Canton, May 8th and 9th. 
First—Sterling, May 10th and 11th. 
Sixth—Danville, May 15th and 16th. 
Seventh—Olney, May 17th and 18th. 
Eighth—Mulkeytown, May 28th and 


29th. 
H. H. Peters, 
State Secretary. 
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IS THE WORLD 
GROWING BETTER 


or more materialistic? A study of actual 
events leads Professor Shailer Mathews to be- 
lieve that history does show spiritual forces at 
work which may renew our threatened ideal- 
ism and our confidence in the might of night. 
He sums up his views in his new volume 


“THE SPIRITUAL 
INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY” 








Professor Mathews is Dean of the Divinity | 
School in the University of Chicago, and is one | 
of the most brilliant writers in the field of re- | 
ligion today. He is also the Editor of the 
Biblical World. 


Every minister and every alert churchman 
should possess this book. It is essentially a 
book for the times. | 


Price of the Book, $1.50 





FOR SALE BY 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th STREET, : CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NINE DEPARTMENTS OF HOME MISSIONS 


Churches, Individuals and Bible Schools supply the power, the American Christian Missionary 
transforms and distributes it. The Nine Departments of Service here illustrated, and others, are the re- 
ilts. Every man and woman employed in this great Home Missionary task is a live wire. There are 
210 of them. They include Trained Immigrant Leaders, Foreign Pastors, Editors of Papers in Foreign 
Languages, Superintendent of Missions in Scandinavia, Social Workers, Community Visitors, City Mis- 
ionaries, City Evangelists and Superintendents, Bible-School Experts, Field W orkers and District 
Superintendents, Frontier Missionaries, Pastors and Evangelists, Regional Superintendents, State and 
Provincial Secretaries, Negro Bible-School Evangelists, Commiasion on Rural Churches, Commission 
n Foreign Relations, Commission on Immigration, Statistical Secretaries and a corps of office clerks. 
Chis work is vital to the redemption of North America and of the world. It is international and inter- 
racial in scope. It lays the foundations for all our work, and supplements every other agency. It has 
been tuo long neglected and inadequately supported 


—Educate for the May Offering 





CONSECRATE THE MONTH OF MAY TO AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Hang up the Poster Order Our New Literature Distribute Freely 
Budget Churches Need the Information 


Address The American Christian Missionary Society 
Carew Building - CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































